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“UGENE-LQUIS BOUDIN, 1825-1838. dated 1877. Pane! tmehies (24 32 cms) 
nthe fourth annual exhibition Paysages de France,” at the Terry-Engell Galleries, 8 BurgeStrest, St, James's, 
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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 


— 
A very pretty oval Mahogany Breakfast Table or small A fine Antique Sheraton Mahogany Chest of Drawers with shaped 
Dining Table with crossbanded top. The latter measures serpentine front. Length 45} a By height 384 inches, depth at 
5S feet 6 incnes by 4 feet and the table is 28 inches high. 


centre 23) inches. 


eat. 


A very unusual and attractive Antique Tallbo A small Antique Chippendale Mahogany os A set of 4 Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Single 
Chest in satinwood. It measures 3 feet Chest with finely fitted top drawer. Length 3 Chairs with finely carved Prince of Wales feather 
inches wide, 21 inches deep and is 6 feet high. inches, height 34 inches, depth 21} inches. motifs. 
56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone: 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 


GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON’ ff 
nti q ue 1LV€l 


Tankard with Cover, height 54 inches, engraved with contemporary armorials. 


Date: William and Mary 1690. Maker: I. S. Monogram (Jackson page 150) 


Assembled with rare judgment and expert discrimination the collection 
of antique silver, jewellery and clocks maintained by Garrard & Co. is 


of unusual richness and variety. The interested visitor, who will find 
here much to attract him, is always welcome. 


GARRARD 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 LINES) 
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ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBITION 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS 
OF THE 17th CENTURY 


April 13th - May 6th, 1961 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone: Regent 7883 
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JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 
Canvas 234 30} inches. Signed with monogram 


Provenance: From the Collection of C. T. Tower, Esq., 1750, and 
in the possession of his descendants until 1950. 


Literature: Smith, Supplement 1842, No. 38. 
Hofstede de Groot, Vol. 4, No. 639. 


INCLUDED IN OUR ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY 
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ROYAL SILVER 


An attractive Regency Coffee Pot by the Court Silversmith 
Phillip Rundell, made in 1821 and engraved with the cyphers 
of the “Sailor King”, William IV and his consort Adelaide. 
An interesting feature is the acorn finial and oak leaf motif 
a possible allusion to the naval activities of the King and 


the “Oaks of England” used in ships of that period. 
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London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


LONDON NEW YORK 
43 Museum Street 104 East 57th Street 
: HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


NORBERT 
FISCHMAN GALLERY 


St. Cecilia (Study) Sepia 
Peter Paul Rubens. 1577—1640. 


Size 114 x 9 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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| Queen Anne 

period bureau cabinet. 
~ veneered in walnut 
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Valuations for Insurance 
and Probate 


& CO, LTD 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON TEL: EUS. 1000. 
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Broadway, 


(Telephone: Broadway 3237) 


| 


includes 
REMBRANDT 
RUBENS 
VAN DYCK 
CUYP 
CANALETTO 
CONSTABLE 
TURNER 
COROT 
RENOIR 
DEGAS 


Daily 10—7 


Paisaje Espafiol by Benjamin Palencia. 65 cms. x 81 cms. 


fine Art and Sporting Gallerp 


EXHIBITION 


“La Confrontation” 


22nd April - 8th May 


YEATS 
VAZQUEZ DIAZ 
ANNIGONI 
MILLAIS 
DURANCAMPS 
BRAYER 
DAWSON 
HITCHENS 
PARMEGGIANI 
MIRKOVIC 


Sundays 2—7 


O’HANA 


13 CARLOS PLACE, 


Grosvenor 1562 


APRIL 6-22 


OIL PAINTINGS BY 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 
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GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


BELLINI 


W.1 
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1683 Karel van Falens 1733 
A Pair, on canvas, 30 x 40 inches. 


Old Masters of Quality 


PAUL LARSEN 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Whitehall 7597 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 


An exceptionally fine Aubusson rug, 
brilliant floral design on a pale 
turquoise field. 

Size: 6 ft. 7 in. x 6 ft. 4 in. 


Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 


The Fair will be open May 3rd to 13th, 1961 from 
Il a.m. to 7.30 p.m, excluding Sundays. Admission, in- 
cluding programme : 


Opening Day 


Some forty leading Antique Dealers will be exhibiting 
for sale English and Continental Furniture, Ceramics, Glass, 
Metalwork, Silver, Paintings, Maps and Prints, all made 
prior to 1830, also Bijouterie and Carpets, prior to 1851. 
Purchases will be removed from the stands on the day 
sold, enabling a further selection to be exhibited. Shipping 
agents will be in attendance to advise overseas buyers. 
A fully licensed bar and restaurant is open all day. 


Enquiries to: Antique Dealers (Exhibitors & Organisers) Ltd. 
21 George St., St. Albans, Herts. Tel.: 56069 


Chelsea Town Hall - London - May 3rd-13th 


will be opened by Annigoni at 2 p.m. on May 3rd. 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 


By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 
LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 and at 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


An exceptionally fine Georgian Soup Tureen. 
Londen, 1807. By John Edwards. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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DELIEB ANTIQUES LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN COLLECTORS’ SILVER 


A group of fine Antique Silver. The Strainer is by Daniei Dupuy of Philadelphia, c. 1760. The Basket by Hester Bateman, 1789. 
We are issuing Bi-monthly Illustrated Bulletins. Collectors and Dealers are invited to write to us. 
STRONG ROOM 29 . LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT + LONDON, W.C.2. * CHANCERY 4947 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: CADDYSPOON, LONDON 


CATAN CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets fe: examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TFORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 


NEEDLEWORK 2 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 
FOUNDED 1770 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Louis XV Savonnerie. 


Coloured pattern on an ivory background. 38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-7] MAYFAIR 4195 
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QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW ¥ 
CHESTER 


Cables: "Needinc’ Chester. Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 ae 


Very Fine Pair 18th Century 
Hepplewhite Arm Chairs. 
Fine Quality Carving & Patination. 
(One Arm Replacement) 


A Very Elegant 

arly 19th Century 

Mahogany Board. 2 
62° x 278" x 35” high. 
ove y Colour & Patination. 


Gross E Exceed 
Assets £2,500,000 
Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one of 
these requirements. Safety is assured by skilled 
administration and ample reserves. Losses through 
defaults by borrowers have never exceeded 4% 
of our total lending figure in any one year. For 
the eighth year in succession a basic interest rate 
of 74% per annum has been paid. 10% is 
withdrawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No fee 
or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with a 
minimum of £20, but on units of £500 there is 
a special bonus of $% per annum added annually. 
We have set out the main details of the facilities 
which are now so widely appreciated. If you 
would like further details and audited Balance 
Sheet, please write to Investment Department AO., 
Davies Investments Limited, Private Bankers, 
Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


EK. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 


Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Ete. 

TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12. Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, 1 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 


TEMPLE GALLERY 


3 HARRIET STREET, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone : Belgravia 7678 


MARCH 29 — MAY 1090 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone : Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The finest commercial poonqreny in monochrome or colour comes from 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127 NEW IND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
MAYfair 7511. 


WANTED 


6s. a line. Minimum 24s. 


KEN WEBSTER 
17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 
GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, offer the highest prices for jewellery, silver and 
gold articles. Offers, without obligation, will be sent for consign- 
ments received at 112 Regent Street, London, W.1. For larger 
quantities of silver, our buyers will visit you upon request. 
DUNNINGS ANTIQUES 

58-62 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, Herts, St. Albans 51065 
Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 
Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 
Unusual Furniture. 

BOX No. 135 

“Apollo” Magazine, 22 South Molton Street, London, W.1 

Young man required to assist in Art Gallery. Old and Modern 
Masters. Knowledge of Art trade essential. 
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A Pair of WILLIAM III Candlesticks, 1696. Maker’s Mark B. (See Jackson p, 148). 
Weight: 31 ozs. Height: 9 inches. 
Engraved with the Arms of Edward, 8th Viscount Hereford. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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MOLTON GALLERY 


ECOLE DE PARIS 


APPEL MANESSIER 
BRYEN SINGIER 
GISCHIA SUGAI 

LE MOAL ZAO WOU-KI 


Aquarelles et dessins 


March 28 — April 15 


Columbus. 1960. Rosewood and bronze. Ht. 55} in. 


44 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, Scul p ture 


LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 2482 April 19 — May 6 


Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street, London, 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 


Painting Collages 
by 


Lorri 


From 13th April 1961 May 196] 


Until 12th April: 
| Mixed Exhibition of Paintings & Sculptures by Modern Masters 


Daily 10—6 Sat. 9.30—I 
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SCULPTURES by BLOC 


CREUSETS and PAINTINGS by PILLET 


18th APRIL - 8th MAY 
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April Exhibitions 


MARY POTTER Recent Work 
LAWRENCE TOYNBEE New Pictures 
JAMES McBEY 1883-1959 Water-colours 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE LONDON 


U.G.G. UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET : LONDON : W.1 


Paintings by : 

ERI DERAIN _—RENOIR 
BELLEROCHE 
BUFFET GAUGUIN VALTAT 


also 


“GRANDS ET JEUNES D’AUJOURD ’HUI” 


SECOND SERIES 
CLAVE : CHAGALL : MIRO 
SEGAL ; GROMAIRE : PICASSO : SOUVERBIE 


and many others Open. 10 a.m. to. 6 p.m. daily 


March 6th to 26th 
Paintings 
PINDER, PALMER and DAGHANI 
Sculpture by SOFER 


March 27th to April 15th 
Paintings 
WREN SARGENT, KNOBLOCK, 
FULLER 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Daily 10—6 Sate 10—1 


SAVAGE GALLERY 


Paintings by 
Young French and 


English Artists 


APRIL 4th to MAY 6th 


65 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 


9—6 SAT. 9—1 


LINCOLN GALLERY 


8 SLOANE STREET : KNIGHTSBRIDGE : 5S.W.1 


Small Paintings and Sculpture of Quality 
by 
AHMED PARVEZ 
GEOFFREY 
THOMAS 
MAC MIADHACHAIN 
MARCELLO SALVADORI 


DAILY 9—5.30. SAT. 9—I p.m. BEL 6639 


CHAPMAN GALLERY 


241 KINGS ROAD : CHELSEA 


PAINTINGS & WOODCUTS 
by 
GEORGE SPECK of NEW YORK 
April 11th—April 29th 


Weekdays 9—5 p.m. Sats 9—1 p.m. 
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JACK YEATS 


(1871 - 1957) 


Jack Yeats is best known for his later oil paintings (1930- 
1955) but from 1888 to 1910 he worked mainly in pen and 
ink and watercolour. This present exhibition is devoted 
to the early watercolours which have not been publicly 
exhibited for over 40 years... 


Exhibition 
April 7th — 29th 1961 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Saturdays 10 a.m. — | p.m. 2 CORK STREET LONDON W.! REGENT 1719 


GIMPEL FILS 


March 28th—April 22nd Recent paintings by Alan DAVIE 


Ferthoontin May 4th—May 27th Paintings by MATTA 


Exhibitions 


May 30th—June 24th — Recent sculpture by Barbara HEPWORTH 


June 27th—July 22nd Recent paintings by Donald HAMILTON FRASER 


50 South Molton Street, London, W.| MAY 3720 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS 


April 1961 
Volume LXXIV. No. 434 


Editor: 
WILLIAM JENNINGS 


Publisher : 
H. W. FINNEGAN JENNINGS 


Advertisement Manager : 
MISS VERA ZEBEDEE 


Paris Agent 
Société Francaise de Régies 
18 Rue Friant, Paris XIVe 
VAU 15.04 


APOLLO 


GALERIE DE POCHE 


11 RUE BERNARD PALISSY, PARIS VI 
BAB 51.38 


(Valley House - Dallas - Texas) 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS | 
WATERCOLOURS ARE IN AGAIN | Charles Carter 

FURNITURE SIGNED AND DATED BY CRAFTSMEN |_ John Rodd 
SOME FAMOUS DRINKING HORNS IN BRITAIN—Part I | Peter Stone 


LIVERPOOL-PRINTED WORCESTER PORCELAIN—Part II | Dr. Knowles 
Boney 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN ENGLISH COLLECTIONS—The Collection 
of Mrs. Leopold Dreyfus—Part I | Edgar E. Bluett 


PAYSAGE DE FRANCE 
DUTCH ART IN EPITOME 
THE QUEST OF SILVER. III.—General Silver | 
MATTA AT GIMPEL FILS | 
AN ARTIST POSSESSED _ | 
EDGARD PILLET 
PARIS CONSIDERS SOURCES | 
MODERN ART IN LONDON | Jasia Reichardt 
JACK B. YEATS AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERY 
LA CONFRONTATION 
NEWS FROM LONDON GALLERIES 


THE LIBRARY SHELF : 

Louis XVI Furniture | 
Book Reviews 
FORTHCOMING SALES 
SALE ROOM PRICES 


Horace Shipp 


Eric Delieb 
Jasia Reichardt 


Horace Shipp 


Jerome Meliquist 


Reviewed by Ralph Fastnedge 


APOLLO 


22 South Molton Street, 
London, W.1. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £4.10.0 


$16.00 


HALF A GUINEA EACH 


will be paid for a copy of 


MARCH, 1958 


CIVET 


14th APRIL to 6th MAY | 


JUNE, 1959 


Urgently required for a South African Subscriber. 


Post it to: Apollo, 22 South Molton Street, W.|. 
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FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 


EARLY ENGLISH 
WATER -COLOURS 


including groups by J. M. W. Turner and 
T. Shotter Boys and representative works 
by John Constable, W. Callow, David Cox, 
J. R, Cozens, T. Gainsborough, E. Lear, 
David Roberts, M. A. Rooker, .J, Varley, 
many others. 


From 12th April to 29th April 


T. Shotter Boys, 
Hotel de Ville, St. Omer, 1849. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY LTD 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


In the Estate of the late R. H. LEON 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY AND A. C. FROST & CO. 


will sell by auction on the premises at 11 a.m., MAY 9th and 10th, 1961 


The 
IMPORTANT CONTENTS 
of 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
DENHAM, BUCKS 


17th and 18th Century Paintings 


by 
J. G. Cuyp, Cornelis Holsteyn, 

W. Dobson, Jan Weenix, B. Van Bassen, 

J. B. Monnoyer, J. Bogdani, 

A. Palamides, J. Highmore, 

Thomas Hudson and others. 


Interior of Groote Kirche, Amsterdam, by Bartholomeus Van Bassen, 1626. 42” x 62”. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
Religious Carvings and Statuary, Treen, Persian Rugs, etc. 


ON VIEW MAY 5th and 6th, 1961 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 2/6d. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY A. C. FROST & CO. 
20 Hanover Square, W.1 Gerrards Cross, Bucks 


MAYfair 3771 Tel.: 2277 
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LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 
ANNUAL SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
MASTER PAINTINGS 


May Ist — June Ist, 1961 


‘ 


‘Winter Landscape’, by Jan Brueghel. Copper panel 9} x 11} inches. 
Still-life, Flower Paintings, Landscapes, Seascapes, River Scenes, Interiors, etc., 
by 
‘Philip Wouverman, |. van Ostade, Jan Brueghel, Jacob ‘Ruysdael, de Heem, Savery, ]. de Momper, 


Grimmer, David Teniers, B. van Orley, B. Van der Ast, Antonio Joli, Francesco Zurburan, 
Louise Moillon, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 4s. 6d. post free Prices on Application 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Teiephone: WHItehall 9349 
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A SIMILE FROM SOHO 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 


S. Catherine’s 
Hill, Guildford. 
By J. W. W. 

Turner. 


Water-colour. 
114 by 172 ins. 
Fine Art Society 
Exhibition of 
Early English 
Water-colours. 


HEN I was an impecunious student we celebrated 
carnival occasions by dining in Soho although such 
extravagance (it cost four shillings) could only be indulged 
after an uneasy recounting of the available pocket money. 
Equal care had to be taken in the restaurant itself. Four 
shillings entitled the aspiring gourmet to Poisson or Entree ; 
Hors d’Oeuvre or Sweet, and any substantiation of and for or 
spelled financial crisis at the month’s end. The relevance 
of this nostalgic memory to the subject of art is that nowadays 
one is continually confronted by the either... or . . . choice. 
Genius A. gives glorious colour ; Genius B. significant form ; 
C. has feeling ; D. contributes Realism ; and so on. It is 
not that these are outstanding qualities: they are the sole 
ones—all you get for your money as it were. When you’ve 
had the colour or the form, the feeling or the realism, in 
contemporary idiom, “You've had it.” 

The idea crossed my mind as a mocking contrast when 
confronted by the gargantuan feast of the Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection on loan at the National Gallery. One looks at the 
El Greco Annunciation or his Immaculate Conception or the 
two tremendous Rubens and wonders what the Action Painters 
have which they have not, It is not at all difficult to see 
what they have which the Action Painters have not. Jan 
Pollack (active circa 1480), is a better colourist than Jackson 
Pollock, and—comparatively minor master though he be in 
this galere—his Portrait of a Benedictine Abbot has a score 
of qualities and interests, aesthetic, human, intellectual, his- 
torical, spiritual, which cannot be attained by trickling paint 
haphazard from a tube or sloshing it in a fine frenzy from 
a pot. However, it’s no use crying over spilled paint, nor 
spoiling this plenitude of the past with comparisons to the 
austerities of the present. In this exhibition one can be both 
gourmet and gourmand: a feast is spread. 


It serves no purpose to comment in detail upon these 
118 works selected from the enormous Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection at Lugano. “From Van Eyck to Tiepolo” the 
exhibition has been called, and it is of especial interest in our 
own National Gallery in that special emphasis has been laid 
on the German and Spanish Schools in which we are least 
rich. The National Gallery authorities have taken the op- 
portunity to emphasise that such a magnificent collection can 
be made, and could be made by them, if only the money 
were made available. Says the Catalogue foreword: 
“Holbein’s Henry VIII is only the most obvious among 
the many pictures which were not very long ago in 
British Collections and which might still be here if a 
little money . . . had been spared.” 
And there has been talk of “filling gaps”. However, the 
“gaps” in any art collection—even our superb National 
Gallery one which happens to be among the finest in the 
world—are unlikely to be filled under contemporary economic 
conditions in art and in national finance. Granted, as it has 
been pointed out, a few of them might be filled at the cost 
of a single battleship, but we live in a world which believes 
more in the battleships ; and that most expensive of its com- 
modities, old master paintings, will more likely be acquired 
by those who sell the battleships rather than by those who 
buy them. So let us enjoy these invitations to the rich men’s 
tables, and also continue to enjoy the permanent National 
Collection accumulated by the magnates of the past. Need- 
less to add, as one who desires the art and not the armaments, 
I heartily support the N.G. demand for more and more 
money. The fact that some has been expended on providing 
proper air-conditioning for some of the National Gallery 
rooms has made it possible to arrange for this loan 
exhibition. 
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A CHALLENGE FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

There may be a significant undertone in the use as a 
Catalogue Cover design of the baying stag from Landseer’s 
The Challenge in the other official exhibition of the month. 
The Royal Academy are probably innocent of so elaborate a 
joke ; but they are staging these exhibitions of the great 
and most Victorian Victorians in a certain spirit of challenge, 
and this follow-on of Landseer to the Wilkie exhibition is a 
deliberate demand for revaluation. Landseer’s anecdotage, 
sentimentality, and pictorialism have become a symbol of all 
that the moderns reject. Reactions to the show indicates 
this. “Blood and soft soap” “pop pictures” “An attempt 
to prove that the Great Worst Painter (and the Richest 
Painter) in the whole bad history of the Academy wasn’t so 
ridiculous after all”: this critical invective is the fiercest ; 
on the whole the tendency has been to damn with faint 
praise and a surprised air of discovery that Landseer could 
draw anything so spirited as the impressions of his hosts and 
fellow guests in the ducal Abercorn household. Exciting 
and pleasing as these are, they are too flimsy a foundation 
to base the enormous structure of the Landseer reputation 
upon. The emphasis upon them is, in a way, a defeat for the 
Academy case. If Landseer is a master it must be estab- 
lished by The Monarch of the Glen. 

The Challenge ; Chevy Chase ; The Monarch of the Glen 
itself ; the enormous Queen Victoria on Horseback from 
Lord Fairhaven’s Collection ; Dignity and Impudence: these 
and their likes are the things which are pure Landseer, the 
things which he, and he alone, could and would do. The 
fact which emerges is that he began with an eye and a brush 
which could catch and convey the swiftness, the tense poses, 
of wild creatures in action, and that he sacrificed this in time 
for the portrayal of tame ones (inluding eminent Victorians 
of all ranks) in inaction. The Challenge and The Monarch 
of the Glen have something of the old spirit, and gain by it ; 
but the sheer weight of the Victorian age weighed him down. 
The brilliant promise of the early Fighting Dogs getting 
Wind, and that of The Hunting of Chevy Chase which makes 
us at least remember Rubens and Delacroix, somewhere be- 
came so smoothed out that it practically disappeared. One 
resists the temptation to introduce the vexed subject of the 
blood sports which play so large a part in his work. 

One aspect of his art which we have rightly grown 
to assess highly is the small mountain and river landscapes, 
and those included in this exhibition justify enthusiasm. 
Again, it is not by such as these that we must judge him, and 
surprise at their quality implies a judgement. There is a 
story that the rotund G. K. Chesterton meeting the willowy 
Shaw once said: “Anyone to see you would think there was 
a famine in this country” and Shaw retorted: “Anyone to see 
you would think you caused it.” If there are excesses of 
Modern Art in the world today it was the Landseers who 
had caused it. 

FRENCH ALTERNATIVES 


When French painting took up again with Nature and 
began an estrangement heading towards divorce from School 
of Paris deformity the leading Neo-Realists were Bernard 
Buffet and Paul Rebeyrolle. As another aspect of the either 

. or philosophy, Buffet offered black and grey, spikiness 
and angst, Rebeyrolle gaiety and colour. Both achieved 
réclame. Buffet earned incredible sums and became a success 
story as he abandoned his garret for an expensive chateau 
and an automobile which established a legend. He slowly 
abandoned the angularly dead chickens knifed on tilted tables, 
the spiky flowers jabbed into narrow glasses, and, using his 
own kind of hard linear painting for the purpose, gave us 
dehumanised towns: Paris without the Parisians, and of 
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course without any colour. Rebeyrolle, for his part, remained 
a colourist, rosy and rapturous. 

By chance both men, pursuing the logic of their individual 
styles, are having exhibitions in London: Buffet at the 
Lefevre and Rebeyrolle at Marlborough Fine Art. Buffet 
has seen London, as he saw Paris, as a place without people. 
The Thames gives a little life to the pictures ; but for the 
rest, the towers of Tower Bridge, the cranes of the Docks, the 
Gothic of the Houses of Parliament, come from his brush 
in hard angularity and spiky uniformity. He is said to have 
been here for about three days and to have recreated these 
scenes from his visual memory. I confess that I did not find 
attractive this metamorphosis of bridge and barge into Buffet. 
So much has been deliberately omitted, so much exaggerated 
in the cultivation of a hall-marked style. In fear of prettify- 
ing he loses every living quality, even that of delight in paint. 
So the beauty of art is sacrificed along with life. 

Over to Rebeyrolle: the exaggeration swings to the other 
extreme. These wild riots of colour (they can with an effort 
be interpreted into form, but usually the form now is deliber- 
ately ugly) are best accepted in terms of fashionable Action 
Painting. Herbert Read begins the catalogue introduction: 
“Rebeyrolle is a realist but ...”. “But” is now the operative 
word, Not that one wishes to label artists. Indeed, this 
labelling is the token of the either . . . or against which I am 
protesting. The evolution—if that is the correct term—of 
Rebeyrolle’s painting now leaves him a tremendous colourist, 
with scarcely anything but the tempestuous swirl of the paint. 
Titles suggest that the theme is “Le Femme dans Orage” or 
“Couple au clair de lune”, but one does not pay any atten- 
tion to the idea of a subject. This is pure paint in the current 
fashionable acceptance, often on large surfaces ; and it is 
Action Painting in its implication of physical vitality which 
results in these whirling forms. No; Rebeyrolle is not a 
realist, whatever he may have been in the past. Myself a 
quietist, I preferred him in the days when he showed some 
disciplined garden pictures at the Adams Gallery, Then one 
got nature and art; picture and paint. Incidentally the 
Adams Gallery is now holding an exhibition called “Modern 
French Figurative Painting” devoted to the Neo-Realists, 
such as Minaux and Montane who remain true to the theory. 


A FEAST OF WATER-COLOUR 

That quietist within me finds an abiding satisfaction in the 
delight of English water-colours which seem never to fail 
us in quality or even in quantity. This month at the Fine 
Art Society the Forty-first Exhibition of these is being held 
and one hundred and thirty-three are being shown. Most 
important, probably, among them is the exquisite Turner 
of St. Catherine’s Hill Guildford and another of Wharfedale. 
Here all the elements of painting are poured out without 
stint. There is no either ... or about Turner. Tremendous 
colour, form, humanity, poetry, nature, decoration: every- 
thing is here on a surface of a size which does not have to be 
giantesque in order to be impressive. The Fine Art Society 
exhibition is full of excellent things from Samuel Prout’s 
delightful Caen which is No, 1 to a Brabazon interpretation 
of Turner which is No. 133. An important John Robert 
Cozens, some delightfully airy David Cox, and a number 
of typical Shotter Boys, stand out from the wide selection. 

Shotter Boys, however, is most richly seen at another show 
of English water-colours at John Manning’s Gallery where a 
whole group of them are included in a mixed exhibition. 
Two lovely Tree Studies are among Shotter Boys works: a 
variation on his romantic Continental townscapes. The 
exhibition has some intriguing early works: a Bonington, a 
Peter de Wint (to compare with a very late one), a Chinnery 
of the Irish period. This also is a feast of quiet delight. 
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Bedford, by J. M. W. Turner. By kind permission of The Rt. Hon. Lord Wharton. 
Sold at Sotheby’s in November, 1960, for £5,500 ex Mark Fletcher Collection. Realised 
in January, 1937, £724.10.0. Barratt Sale. 


WATER-COLOURS ARE ‘IN’ AGAIN 
THE INS AND OUTS OF WATER-COLOUR 


VALUES 


ERHAPS they were never really ‘out’. Yet, during the 

"thirties and for a few years after the war it did seem 
that they were not commanding the high prices which were 
once paid, though it was always true that if an important 
collection appeared in the sale-room or a choice example 
of the work of one of the great masters became available the 
private collectors, or the museums with a gap to be filled, 
were prepared to pay. 

The tide has turned. Within a few hours of the opening 
of an exhibition of early English watercolours at a Bond 
Street Gallery last November, red spots had appeared in the 
corners of nearly all the drawings. Within the last two years 
impressively high prices have been realised by important 
watercolours. Take Turner, for example. At the Mirrielees 
Sale a couple of years ago, the record for one of his water- 
colours was reached when the large Lucerne, once in the 
Walter Fawkes Collection, brought eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty pounds ; only five hundred less was re- 
ceived for his Lake Zug. More recently, at Sotheby’s at the 
end of November last, five and a half thousand pounds was 
required to buy the Turner Bedford which seems to have 
been the one which at the Barrett Sale in 1937 was sold for 
a little over seven hundred. The artist’s Llanthony Abbey, 
which was thought to be worth two thousand guineas at the 
Taylor Sale in 1912, had appreciated to four thousand eight 
hundred. At the same sale, Cotman’s Blasting, St. Vincent 
Rock, Clifton realised the unprecedented price for this artist 
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of four thousand six hundred pounds ; the sale did not mani- 
fest only a Turner revival. 

The work of the English watercolourists has not been much 
out of fashion from the time of the foundation of the Old 
Watercolour Society and the practice of the art as a polite 
accomplishment by the Victorian young lady. There have 
been fluctuations in its popularity and the particular art’sts 
who have been fashionable have been different at different 
times. 

The name of Turner has invariably been prominent. The 
star to which five generations of a famous London dealers 
have hitched their watercolour waggon, he has scintillated in 
the sale-room firmament also. His fecundity, as well as his 
mastery of the medium, has increased his chances over those 
of other artists of achieving records. So many of his sketches 
are locked away in the Turner Bequest that the drawings 
which have reached the sale-room have been of price-enhanc- 
ing importance. Exhibitions of watercolours have had a 
habit of arranging themselves round a nucleus of his work. 
Yet there have been considerable fluctuations in the prices 
realised by his works which provide something of a barometer 
of the taste for watercolours. Let us observe the changes 
they have recorded in the pressure of demand. 

Although it was ten years after the death of the artist in 
1851 before one of his watercolours was sold for over a 
thousand pounds at auction, there had been a growing ap- 
preciation in value throughout that decade. His sale-room 
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reputation was firmly established at the sale of the collection 
of Gillott, the Birmingham manufacturer, in 1872, when 
Lord Dudley created a record for a Turner watercolour with 
the three thousand one hundred and fifty guineas he paid for 
Bamburgh Castle. Ehrenbreitstein and Heidelberg both 
brought two thousand six hundred and fifty guineas and al- 
most two thousand was given for a Windermere. Ruskin’s 
advocacy had proved ‘golden-tongued’; collectors’ rivalry 
had done the rest. For the next twenty years a thousand 
pounds was the figure regularly required for an important 
Turner, especially for the best of his “England and Wales” 
series. 

In the sale year of 1891, over fifty Turner drawings were 
sold for over 100 guineas but there was a slight fall in prices 
at this time—the Heidelberg, which was to be a future record 
breaker for the artist had dropped to less than half its figure 
of 1872 when it was sold in 1889. The setback was due, no 
doubt, more to changing economic conditions than to a lessen- 
ing of the esteem in which the work of the artist was held— 
there was a financial depression in 1891—and during the 
decade before the outbreak of the first world war there was 
greater buoyancy in the market. Many high prices were 
realised at the Tatham Sale in 1908 and by 1912, when the 
Taylor Collection was sold, the Turner fever was at its height 
—fifty thousand pounds was paid for sixty-three Turner 
drawings and sketches. The war brought a cooling compress 
but though, in general, the prices of the artist’s works follow- 
ed the downward trend consequent upon wartime uncertainty 
and financial stringency, so many of his finest drawings had 
found their way into the collection of Sir Joseph Beecham 
that, when his collection was sold in 1917, of the twelve 
Turner watercolours offered, only two failed to reach a 
thousand, the Constance reached nearly double the figure it 
had brought nine years before at the Tatham Sale and over 
fifteen thousand pounds was realised by six drawings which 
had cost their previous owner, W. H. Smith, only a little 
when he asked ‘Old Woods’ of Christie’s to obtain them 
for him. 

The optimism of the return to peace enabled the Turner 
auction record for a watercolour to rise to six thousand two 
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Bacharach on the Rhine. 
By J. M. W. Turner. 
By permission of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

Ex Lloyd Collection, 
April, 1937, £546. 
It could still be obtained 
for £600 15 years later, but 
now its price would be 
much higher. 


hundred guineas in the Drummond Sale in 1919. High 
prices were realised at the Tatton Sale in 1928 when the Red 
Rigi reached seven thousand nine hundred pounds, the record 
which remained until Lucerne was sold two years ago. Only 
the circumstances of a forced sale in the middle of a war 
could have brought the Red Rigi price down to the seventh 
part of its 1928 figure when it was sold at the Mrs. Walter 
Jones Sale in 1942, but throughout the ‘thirties and for a 
time after the war the prices remained sluggish until the 
recent revival. 

Many factors could be adduced to explain this relative 
falling away in the sale room values of Turner watercolours; 
some of them are of more general application. We must not 
forget the changing value of money. Eleven thousand pounds 
may seem a lot of money to pay in 1959 for a drawing which 
in 1890 brought two thousand three hundred, yet the value 
of the large Lucerne was, relatively, the same. Today’s 
prices, we are told, must be divided by five to bring them 
into relation with those of pre-1914 and by over three to 
compare with 1939. There is condition ; many a drawing 
has brought a lower price when the hand of time has only 
too obviously been laid upon it. There is availability ; so 
many of the finest Turners have found their way into public 
collections that they rarely come into the market. The 
changing climate of criticism has not been without its effect. 
By the inter-war period a generation had come into existence 
which knew not Ruskin but did read the eroding criticisms 
of those who could not deny the miracles of Turner, but 
wrote them off as sleight of hand, nor the magnitude of his 
achievement but found it boring. It may be that Turner 
tended to be out of fashion so long as the international taste, 
which preferred boldness of design and an expressionist use 
of strident colour to the quieter, reflective beauties of our 
native watercolour art, was dominant. The recent revival of 
interest may be due to late Turner, like late Monet, being 
regarded as a forerunner of the action painters. 

Who have been the artists of the watercolour school who 
have been Turner’s rivals in the sale-room ? Not always the 
same people at the same time. During the last thirty years 
of the XIXth century they were David Cox, Copley Field- 
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The Villa D’Este, Tivoli. 
By J. R. Cozens. 


By permission of the Aber- 
deen Art Gallery. Several 
thousand pounds are now 
required to buy Cozens’ 
watercolours of this quality. 


ing and De Wint, the representatives of the high summer 
of English watercolour, the men who rose to prominence 
with the exhibiting societies, who developed the technical 
resources of the medium, bequeathed to them by Turner, 
Girtin, Cozens and Cotman and made from them the large 
‘important’ drawings capable of holding their own in ex- 
hibitions or against the plush furniture of the Victorian 
drawing room. The Victorian may not have been the ‘golden 
age’ of watercolour ; it did provide a gilded setting, mount 
and all. 

An important David Cox could bring over three thousand 
pounds; nineteen of them at the Quilter Sale in 1875 
realised prices ranging into the middle two thousands. By 
the ’seventies good examples of his work were sure to reach 
a thousand pounds. The Skylark, five hundred and thirty 
guineas in 1868, had risen to thirteen hundred guineas by 
1876. The works of Copley Fielding despite, or because of, 
his facility—he exhibited one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight works at the ‘Old’ Society—brought the same 
kinds of figure for forty years. De Wint, too, was the author 
of works which were to bring a thousand pounds by the 
’seventies and to continue to do so. 

By the time of the first world war a decline had set in in the 
values of these works as measured by the sale-room. As late 
as the "twenties the exceptional work might realise a high 
figure. Cox’s watercolour version of Flying the Kite brought 
fifteen hundred guineas at the Gaskell Sale in 1926, but The 
Skylark had dropped from its thirteen hundred guineas of 
1876 to five hundred and sixty in 1913. Three Copley 
Fielding drawings brought over a thousand each in 1921 
but many were bringing a half of what they once did. The 
same applied to other popular watercolourists, such as Prout. 
Their place was being taken by earlier, hitherto neglected 
masters: Girtin, Cotman, Towne and Cozens, for example. 

This trend of taste may be illustrated by a comparison 
between the numbers of works by watercolourists at two 
exhibitions ; the Loan Collection of Paintings at the Glas- 
gow International Exhibition of 1901, and the Exhibition of 
British Art at the Royal Academy in 1934. Too precise a 
comparison cannot be made since the scope and aims of the 
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two exhibitions were so different. The Glasgow Exhibition 
was more popular in its appeal, covered foreign schools as 
well as British, was restricted to the XIXth century and thus 
missed, even if the organisers had recognised their merits, 
the work of the great pioneers. The exhibition was drawn 
largely from Scottish collections and there had been less 
enthusiasm north of the Border for English watercolours. 
The London exhibition was more academic and scholarly in 
its approach and contained single works by a large number 
of minor masters who had, nevertheless, contributed to the 
watercolour tradition, Though it started earlier and included 
the XVIIIth century masters, it finished earlier and would 
not have included, even though the selectors had thought 
them worthy, some of later, popular Victorian masters. 

Yet a comparison remains instructive. If we use the repre- 
sentation of Turner as a modulus in each case we find that 
whereas at Glasgow David Cox was represented by over 
eighty per cent the representation of Turner, at London the 
figure was only 39 per cent. Copley Fielding, 29 per cent 
the number of the Turner’s at Glasgow, had only one work 
in the London Exhibition, 3 per cent. De Wint held his 
own with just over 40 per cent in each instance—after all, 
breadth of treatment counted for much but the relative 
abundance of Varley was halved and the Prout’s had declined 
from a quarter of the Turner’s to a mere 9 per cent, David 
Roberts from 41 per cent to 3 per cent whilst Sam Bough, 
with 83 per cent as many works as Turner at Glasgow, where 
he was very popular, was unrepresented at the London ex- 
hibition. With no Scottish popularity to assist him, George 
Barrett, who had 29 per cent of Turner’s representation at 
Glasgow, was also unrepresented in London. 

It was the reverse with Towne, of whom Glasgow appears 
to have been ignorant but who had five works, 15 per cent 
of the Turner’s, in London, and Rowlandson, with nothing 
and 36 per cent respectively. As a purely XVIIIth century 
artist J. R. Cozens could not have appeared at Glasgow 
but Cotman might, yet was represented by only one oil and 
ao watercolours whilst Girtin, only a fifth as well repre- 
sented as Turner at Glasgow had 60 per cent as many works 
at the London exhibition. 
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Christchurch. By P. de Wint. By permission of the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
Panoramic landscapes by Peter de Wint are still in great demand. 


The sale-room histories of these artists confirms the witness first class examples. Only since the last war has a Cotman 


of the exhibitions, though the relative non-availability of out- been assured of the thousand pounds which once came so 
standing works by Cotman and Girtin has deprived us of the readily to the Cox’s and Copley Fielding’s. 
abundant evidence provided by the prolific outputs of, and The same story can be told of other artists whose work has 


regular re-appearance of the same works in the sale-room risen in critical estimation in recent years. At the November, 
by, Copley Fielding and David Cox. Their works may, 1960, sale already referred to, a Samuel Palmer Shoreham 
moreover, have been sought by a different type of collector ; period Weald of Kent, a tiny work, which had had the bene- 
the museums or the scholar-connoisseurs rather than the seek- tit of the publicity of a showing at the Romantic Exhibition at 
ers of status symbols. We will be noting the influence which the Tate Gallery not long before, realised the unprecedented 
the writings of the experts have had upon the changes of price of six thousand pounds ; at Christie’s in 1881 it brought 


taste. less than a hundred. Several hundred pounds is necessary 
The seventeen hundred and fifty pounds which Girtin’s in these days to buy a good Francis Towne which at the 
Rainbow on the Exe realised in 1948 created a stir, not be- end of the last century would have been quite cheap and 


cause of any doubt regarding the quality of the drawing but __ we all know the length of purse now required to get a first 
because his work had so seldom caused such a sensation in _—_ class Rowlandson. 

the sale room. As late as 1933, his auction record stood at The strange genius Wiliam Blake is now amongst the 
three hundred and sixty guineas brought by Morpeth Bridge: giants of the sale room as he is among those of the imagina- 
At the sale on the 30th November last A Fishing Village on tion. In December, 1958, two thousand guineas was paid 


an Estuary brought two thousand one hundred pounds and for a drawing, Good and Evil Angels struggling for the a 4 
in recent years his prices have tended to reach a thousand Possession of a Child ; the artist’s widow is said to have 
pounds whenever a work of any importance has appeared. received five pounds for this child of the artist’s imagination 
But these occasions have been seldom. Turner’s oft-quoted which caused such competition in the sale room. Nine i 
dictum that had Tom Girtin lived, he himself would have years earlier, the Graham Robertson sale, when two of the 


starved, was never true, but Girtin did die too soon to pro- works realised over seven thousand pounds, others over five 
vide his rival with greater sale-room competition. There thousand, and all the one hundred and seventy-four drawings 
have been too few of his works and those he produced went on offer very good prices, established a sale room reputation 
into collections of discerning aristocratic patrons from whose which had been steadily growing through the century from 
collections they have seldom emerged or only into the 1903 when twenty-one of the Book of fob drawings brought i 


museums. five thousand six hundred pounds. The Morse Sale in 1929 a 
As late as 1913, a Cotman drawing of A Barge under Sail | when Queen Katharine’s Dream was sold for nineteen hun- 7 
was sold for sixty-eight guineas, an advance of only twenty- dred and twenty-four pounds and The Dev'l Rebuked for 


eight guineas on the price it realised at the Quilter Sale in eighteen hundred and ninety, and the Linnell Sale in 1918, 
1877. Until comparatively recently his prices have been = where a Paradise Regained set brought over two thousand 
low from the time when they were sold for shillings only at guineas, were milestones along this road to sale-room success. 
the forced sales of the unredeemed pledges of his son John The reliability of this trend of taste may be gauged by the 
Joseph. Collectors grew wiser but by then there were no fact that though, during the depression of the thirties, the 
longer the number of Cotman’s availab!e—so many had been prices of most watercolours fell, the works of Cotman, Girtin, 
bought by Reeves, the Norwich curator, and had found their _ etc., held their own or even appreciated. It was in 1933 e 
way into the British Museum and the Colman Collections ; that Girtin’s then sale room maximum of three hundred and 
the recent show at Agnew’s of watercolours from Leeds sixty gu’neas was reached, In that worst of all years, 1931, 
showed how the discerning Kitson had managed to acquire a Cotman, Norwich Market Place, an early work of 1807 
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Blasting St. Vincent’s Rock, Clifton. By J. S. Cotman. By kind permission of 
Mrs. Cecil Keith. £4,800 at Sotheby’s in November, 1960. 


which was shown at the first exhibition of the Norwich 
Society, brought three hundred and sixty guineas, a high 
price for the artist. 

The change of taste has been a response to the fuller 
documentation of the artists and the writings of the scholar- 
critics. Sometimes collectors make the prices through their 
rivalries ; they also make them by their discernment. The 
true significance of an artist becomes apparent when his 
works have been accumulated, still more when he has been 
the subject of monographs written by those who have access 
to the collection ; the values of those works which remain 
outside the ‘corner’ naturally become the greater. 

The growing appreciation of the earlier watercolourists 
started at the end of the last century when, in 1891, Roget 


wrote his history of the Old Watercolour Society. For the 
first time it was possible to see the watercolour school in 
true perspective. At the turn of the century a strategic 
position in the Print Room at the British Museum was oc- 
cupied by a critic of discerning taste and judgment who was 
also a poet, sensitive to the poetic imagination revealed in the 
works of the late XVIIIth century watercolourists ; Laurence 
Binyon’s catalogues of the drawings under his charge educated 
the taste of collectors to the sound merits of the earlier masters 
compared with the more facile qualities of the Victorians. 
Wedmore had written a critical appreciation of Cotman in 
the Magazine of Art in 1888 and in 1897 Binyon published 
from the office of The Portfolio a work on Crome and Cot- 
man in which he evaluated Cotman’s true position in the 
watercolour tradition. Cotman figured, along with Cox and 
De Wint, in a special number of the The Studio in 1903 and 
more recently we have been fully informed by the writings 
of Sidney Kitson. 

Binyon also wrote up Girtin, After his death in 1802 the 
artist had been forgotten for seventy-three years until the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of his work in 1875 
started a Girtin renaissance. His work was specially dealt 
with by Roget in his history and Binyon devoted a lot of 
space to him in the first volume of his British Museum Cata- 
logue. In 1901, he published a monograph on the artist, 
in 1924 there was a work by Randall Davies and, more 
recently, Mr. Thomas Girtin and others have completed our 
knowledge of the artist. 

One hardly needs to be reminded of how the writings of 
Mr. Oppe have increased the knowledge, and the appreciation, 
of the work of Towne and Rowlandson and of how the repu- 
tation of Samuel Palmer flourished in the neo-romantic mood 
of the ‘thirties and the narcissism of war-time separation 
from Europe. His earlier, more visionary works began to be 
valued after Binyon had written his work on the followers of 
William Blake and a big exhibition had been he!d at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

So we could go on. We could point to the influence of 


Job confessing his presumption. By Wm. Blake. 
By permission of the National Gallery of Scotland. 
£7,770 at the Graham Robertson sale at Christie’s, July, 1949. 
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the writings of A. W. Rich who took so many of his examples 
from the works of the earlier men, and to the example of 
the watercolourists of the New English Art Club who return- 
ed to the freedom and spontaneity of transparent watercolour 
as it had been practised a hundred years before, The in- 
fluence of impressionism was no doubt capital in this revival 
and there is no doubt that the present liking for that com- 
bination of atmosphere with sound structure and bold pattern- 
ing as it is found in the earlier works of Cotman owes much 
to the effect of Post-Impressionism. 

Yet, despite the writings of the critics, the influence of 
modern painting and, perhaps, even that partiality for the 
very old, for the forerunners and pioneers, for archaic Greek 
sculpture rather than that of the Pheidian Age, and the 
Italian Primitives over the masters of the High Renaissance, 
which was a characteristic of XXth century taste until recent- 
ly, there are Victorian masters whose popularity in the sale 
room has never waned. The ‘Little Masters’ of the water- 
colour school, expert in the stippled technique, for whom no 
detail was too fine and no sentiment too sweet, men like 
Birket Foster and ‘Birdsnest Hunt’ seem to have attracted 
buyers at all times though, it may be noted, the drawings of 
the latter do not appear very often these days in the sale 
room. Birket Foster was immensely popular during his life- 
time ; as recently as 1957, at the Rosborough Sale good 
prices, up to six hundred pounds, were paid. His sale room 
maximum was reached in 1924 with a Sunset on the Thames 
at Greenwich at eighteen hundred and fifty guineas. In 1928 
nineteen hundred guineas was brought by a Surrey 
landscape for which six hundred and twenty guineas had 
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been paid only two years before. Birket Foster seems to 
have survived the severe test of the appearance of a large 
number of his works in one sale or close together. Every 
year there used to be a long list of his titles in the sale room 
records. At the Barnet Lewis Sale in 1930 no fewer than a 
hundred and sixty of his watercolours were offered, yet they 
all got good prices—The Meet which, at seven hundred and 
fifty guineas, had brought the best price of the period, despite 
the imminence of the American depression and the fall in 
the value of the works of other popular Victorians, brought 
nine hundred guineas. 

What of the future ? It does seem as though watercolours 
have returned to favour as the works of the great Impres- 
sionists and Post-Impressionists are no longer available or to 
be bought only by the millionaires. The first-class Turner, 
Girtin, Cotman, Towne, Palmer and Cozens are going to 
require the long purse which good work of any school now 
requires, Yet we must not forget that as the works of the 
great Victorians were once over-valued, so many of them 
are undervalued today; nor did they always paint in the 
highly finished ‘important’ manner against which our fathers 
revolted—there are Cox’s which might have been painted 
yesterday. There are Prout’s in which the architecture is not 
made of wool, and pictures of boats along a Devon shore, 
for example, which have breadth and freshness. There are 
minor masters of the topographical school whose prices, 
although they are rising, have not yet reached the astronomi- 
cal. The red spots at that Bond Street Gallery to which I 
referred at the beginning of this article are evidence that 
collectors are realising this. 


CRAFTSMEN 


URING the year 1956 about one hundred and fifty 
pieces of old furniture received attention in my work- 
shop. After more than thirty years experience in restoration, 
it would appear that I have handled more than four thousand 
antiques, Of these, I can only remember four on which the 
maker had inscribed his name and the date of construction. 
There may have been others among those pieces which were 
not sufficiently dismantled, but it is evident that they are 
very rare. 

Of the various sources from which a student may acquire 
a knowledge of furniture dates, this must be at once the 
smallest and the most accurate way, 

For this reason, a description of my four signed and dated 
pieces may be of interest. 

The most modern was a sideboard, which I bought for 
the oak of which it had been made. It was of American 
white oak, and the top was in one piece. When I removed 
it, I found, written in pencil on the underside, “Made by 
W. P. Winsby of Yorkshire, England; for Jos. Sommers, 
Victoria B.C. 1887.” Whether it was made in England or 
Victoria, is not quite clear. 

The only thing which interested me about this piece was 
the answer to the question, “How much does oak darken in 
sixty-nine years?” I saved a sample and labelled it, In this 
instance it was so little that it would not be possible to say that 
it had darkened at all ; for even new oak will vary through 
a considerable range of shades. My sample would have 
matched possibly one of the darker ones. 


FURNITURE SIGNED AND DATED BY 


By JOHN RODD (of British Columbia) 


The second piece was a sewing table in burr walnut. The 
sewing compartment consisted of a central well surrounded by 
a ring of small compartments for odds and ends. These were 
of maple, and an octagonal piece of the same wood covered 
the bottom of the well. Glued to the underside of this disc 
was a paper bearing the following inscription. “Made and 
presented to Miss Sarah Rae by J. B. McLean, 6th August, 
1864”. Below was added “Married 14 March 1867.” 

One cannot help wondering what became of this romance. 
The customer for whom I repaired this one-time love token, 
knew nothing of the previous owners, having bought it from 
a dealer. 

That Mr. McLean was a skilful professional cabinetmaker 
is fairly obvious. The curved sided octagonal well would 
be quite a challenge, both to put together and to veneer ; 
especially in burr walnut. It was in good condition after over 
eighty years. The carving of the legs and apron was also 
cleanly cut and the proportions of the piece were pleasing. 

The desk was another piece bought for the material. It is 
of a handsomely figured wood similar to mahogany which I 
have come to associate with cabinet work imported from the 
Orient, 

When I removed the top, I found the following inscription 
in pencil on the underside, “Joseph Jeffery, born October 9, 
1800. Ipswich Suffolk” and “H.B.C. 1865”. The H.B.C. 
1865 being repeated. 

The place where it was made was not mentioned, but most 
likely it was Victoria, B.C, where I bought it. The reason 
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A leather covered trinket box and the inscription. 


for this is that it would have been most unlikely to find 
Pacific coast softwoods on the Atlantic coast at that time, 
and there were only two Hudson Bay Company’s posts, Fort 
Langley and Victoria on the Pacific. Also a Joseph Jeffery 
appears in the Victoria Directory 1868. 

The softwoods referred to were Douglas Fir and California 
Redwood, which were used for the back, shelves and other 
structural parts. The fir was the most common tree on the 
British Columbia coast, and a sawmill was then in operation. 
The mill could not however supply the demand for lumber 
caused by the tremendous influx of population due to the 
famous Caribou gold rush. And so along with the miners 
who came by their thousands in ships from San Francisco, 
came cargoes of redwood or sequoia, and many early Victoria 
houses were built of it. At the same time there was a con- 
siderable trade in furs between British Columbia and China, 
and other wood could have come from there in the hold 
of a returning ship. 

Though no great work of art, this desk was quite an 
achievement at a time when more people were living in tents 
in British Columbia that lived in houses. 

The two photographs, above, represent the last and oldest 
item. It is a leather covered trinket box and the inscription 
“Begun 1815 and finished 1821” together with the names 
Jonathan Drakeford and Richard F. Price, revealed in the 
interior of the box, surprised me. 

If I had been asked to date it I should have said 1850- 
1875. I suppose it was the heavily modelled stamped brass 
feet and handles which give me the impression it was Victorian. 
Had the feet been plainer, and had lion mask handles been 
used, perhaps I would have noticed the resemblance to rose- 
wood tea caddies of the Regency period, which I have often 
repaired. 

The box was in very bad condition when I received it. The 
wood joints were unglued and the leather was loose and torn. 
The feet were badly bent and cracked, so they had to be 
removed and the rest of the box dismantled. When I re- 
moved the raised top, the inscription was revealed. The 
bottom was lined with paper which covered the unpointed 
screws which secured the feet. Nothing appeared to have 
been disturbed before and so I concluded that they were 
original. 

It is interesting to attempt to fit a story explaining the 
length of time which elapsed between the two dates men- 
tioned ; and why it took two men to do such a small job. 

Perhaps the box maker accepted the offer of a friend, 
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possibly a bookbinder, to cover it with leather. When he 
finally got it back, he counted the years which had elapsed 
since he finished the woodwork. Thinking this to be some- 
thing of a record, he made the inscription before gluing down 
the capping of the raised part of the lid. 

It remained hidden for one hundred and thirty-five years, 
and came to light over five thousand miles from home. 

Having found these inscriptions so interesting, I have made 
it a practice to sign and date those few pieces of my work 
with which I have been sufficiently satisfied. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine. 


S1r,—I have just received the March copy of your magazine 
and was delighted to read the interesting article on the tripod 
tea-table. 

The quotation of Symonds: “In a genuine top, the measure- 
ment, etc... . ” is not quite clear to me. Couid you put 
it in a simpler way, perhaps with a design ? as I want to check 
the tripod tea-table I have just bought as “Sheraton”. Al- 
though I have every reason to believe that it is a genuine piece 
of furniture, I would like to make one more check as recom- 
mended by Symonds. 

With many thanks. 

Yours, etc., 
E. SASSOON. 
4 Place Malesherbes, 
Paris 17e. 


(It is regretted that the words about the measurement of a 
circular top were confusing. Symonds was pointing out that 
wood shrinks with age to a greater extent across the grain than 
with it, and if a table was, say, 30 inches in diameter when 
made it would not remain perfectly round in shape after 200 
years. The pores of the wood (the grain) shrink with age, 
and a once-circular piece becomes oval. However, it must be 
realised that this natural shrinkage is comparatively slight so 
would not be noticeable to the eye. Only accurate measurement 
will reveal it.] 


Direction of grain of wood 


Shrinkage 
with age 
this way 
With age, shrinkage in this direction is slight ] 
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Fig. I. The Taplow Horn. British Museum. 


SOME FAMOUS DRINKING-HORNS IN BRITAIN 


Part | 


HE horn of an animal slain in hunting or for sacrifice 

was a natural drinking-cup for primitive peoples, and 
their successors have used the same shape to make drinking 
vessels of pottery, glass, silver and gold. 

The Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford has drinking-vessels 
made and carved from horn (some into sophisticated shapes) 
that are still in use in Nigeria, the Congo, Ethiopia, Assam, 
Chile, British Guiana and elsewhere. 

In Europe Theopompos in the fourth century B.C. 
described the kings of Paeonia drinking out of horns of great 
size, mounted with gold and silver rims. Pliny, Julius Caesar 
and Athenaeus all referred to them, Caesar in his Gallic 
Wars alluding in particular to the horn of the urus, a large 
bison-like wild ox of the Hercynian Forest. 

The earliest drinking-horn extant in this country is the 
famous one found in a chieftain’s grave of about 620-640 A.D. 
at Taplow, in Berkshire, in 1883 and now in the British 
Museum (Fig. I). It has silver-gilt mounts richly orna- 
mented with early Teutonic animal patterns, and the lip-rim, 
which has settings for jewels, is fastened by clasps decorated 
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with human faces. It is the best of six drinking horns the 
remains of which were found in the grave and was one of 
four in a bronze tub with a cover which no doubt held drink 
for the deceased. 

Of the same period and similar in mounting are the Sutton 
Hoo finds of 1939, which include seven horns, one of which 
is the largest in existence (Fig. II). It is three feet six inches 
long ; the diameter of the mouth is seven inches, and it holds 
six quarts. The only parts of the horn, now in the British 
Museum, that are original are the gold and silver patterned 
mounts which have been reconstructed from hundreds of 
shattered fragments. The horn itself was that of an auroch, 
Caesar’s great wild ox of northern Europe, and the present 
plaster copy is based on an actual auroch’s horn in the 
Natural History Museum, its size, curvature and taper being 
authentic. 

More than 400 years later the Bayeux tapestry shows 
Harold and his followers pledging each other at Bosham from 
bowls and from similar horns without feet (Fig. III). They 
had, therefore, to be drained or held in the hand till they 
were empty. For drinking they were usually held at the tip 
and balanced along the forearm. The soldier in the tapestry 
seems to be draining the last dregs before setting out. 

Mr. Charles Oman has noticed that horns are absent from 
William’s banquet further along the tapestry, He and his 
followers are seen drinking from bowls only and may perhaps 
have been more sober in consequence. Most subsequent sur- 
viving horns have feet, so that they can stand and give the 
drinker a better chance of standing too. They must, however, 
be set down gently or the sudden ascent of the air which 


Fig. II. The Sutton Hoo Horn (reconstructed). British Museum. 
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Fig. III. King Harold and his followers with drinking horns. 
Bayeux Tapestry. 


has found its way in may send a shower of wine over the 
drinker. 

The earliest in date of these footed horns in Britain is 
the Corpus Christi horn at Cambridge (Fig. IV), looking 
like an amphibian crawling out of the slime on to dry land. 
This was given to the brethren of the Guild of Corpus 
Christi for use on feast days by one of its members, Alder- 
man John Goldcorn, at a date between 1340 and 1347 and 
he stipulated that it should be used “fairly freely” on Corpus 
Christi day. It passed to the college on its foundation in 
1352. 

It is of “buffalo”, the medieval term for wild ox, with 
silver-gilt mounts of the first half of the XIVth century. 
The terminal ornament consists of a battlemented turret with 
open-work geometrical tracery and is surmounted by a head 
probably intended to represent Edward III, but the crown 
he wears, like the scalloped lip band is an Elizabethan en- 
richment. The horn, which is 24} inches long with a 
diameter of 44 inches at the lip, rests on two flat reeded sup- 
ports attached to a narrow band, also battlemented, to which 
rings have been fixed later. To the front of the horn is an 
XVIIIth century shield with the college arms. An early 
description mentions a lid surmounted by four silver-gilt 
acorns, but it has been lost. 

About the same date is the Eglesfield horn at Queen’s 
College, Oxford (Fig. V). This is of wild ox, red-brown 
in tone with silver-gilt mounts. Round the lip is a band 
24 inches deep engraved three times in succession with the 
word “Wacceyl” in black Gothic letters with foliated stops 
between the words. A similar band, but narrower, round 
the middle of the horn, has the same triple message and 
two eagles’ claws are attached to it for feet. There is a 
third band, still narrower, with the same inscription and one 
eagle’s claw. The tip, also inscribed with a triple “Wacceyl”, 
has a recurving mount terminating in a grotesque monster’s 
head. 

In recent times the horn has been cut into three sections 
and a silver-gilt lining inserted to enable it still to hold 
liquor. The lip band and the flat cover, surmounted by an 


Fig. V. The Eglesfield Horn. Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Fig. IV. Corpus Christi Horn, Cambridge. 


cagle on a short pedestal, are late XVIIth century work and 
bear the monogram HP inside. 

The vessel was recorded in 1416 as the gift of Robert de 
Eglesfield, chaplain to Edward III’s Queen Philippa, when 
he founded the college in 1340, It is still used at the Boar’s 
Head Feast at Christmas. 

Lord Lee of Fareham also had a drinking-horn (now at 
Hart House University, Toronto) that can be attributed to 
round about 1340. Its two bird-feet are attached to a silver- 
gilt band which is harnessed to a footless lower band and to 
a tip in the form of a monster’s head. This seems to be 
the only one of the English horns so harnessed, though the 
practice was common in Scandinavia. 

We can see a typical XVth century Danish horn harnessed 
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Fig. VI. Danish Horn. British Museum. 

in this way in the Franks Bequest at the British Museum 
(Fig. VI). It is a chubby little fellow with its tail in the air, 
mounted in copper-gilt, the expanding mouthpiece bearing 
the interfoliated words “Potum Deus Benedicat”. Another 
band engraved with foliage passes round the middle of the 
horn and holds the two large birds’ claws that form its foot. 
There is a quatrefoil-shaped third foot further along the body 
and a hexagonal rosette terminates the end-mount, which 
curves inward. 

The Pusey horn, which was mounted in the XVth century, 
(Fig. VII) has an exceptionally interesting history, At the 
time of King Canute one William Pusey of Pusey in Berk- 
shire, a supporter of the Danes, went among the Anglo- 
Saxons disguised as a shepherd and nosed out a plan to 
attack the royal forces. He warned the king and was given 
land as a reward with a horn as evidence of tenure. Tenure 
by horn was a recognised form of tenure of land, originally 
accompanied by service, not abolished till the Law of Property 
Act 1925. 

About 1440 this horn was mounted in silver-gilt with a 
sheep’s head as finial and an inscription across the band that 
holds the foot reading: 


“I Kyng Knowde geve Willyam Pecote 
Thys horne to holde by thy lond.” 

“Pecote” must be a mis-spelling by the silversmith, for the 
horn was produced in the Court of Chancery in the case of 
Pusey v. Pusey in 1684, when Lord Chancellor Jefferies 
gave judgment that the horn “which in time out of mind 
had gone along with the plaintiff’s estate and was delivered 
to his ancestors in ancient time to hold their land by” should 
itself pass to the heir with the land. It was at this time 
painted by an unknown English artist for the Society of 
Antiquaries. The horn remained in the Pusey family till 
1935 when it was sold with the permission of the Court. 
In 1938 it was acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum 
with the painting, which hangs above it. 

A horn that seems to have suffered transmutation at some 
period in its long history is the Cawdor horn, and I am in- 
debted to the present Earl of Cawdor for the facts as far as 
they are known. 

According to tradition Davydd Ap Ievan lived at Llwyn 
Davydd in Llandisilio and entertained Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, on his expedition against Richard III, for which kind- 
ness he was “gratified by ye said Earl” with several presents, 
amongst them this drinking-horn. A Cardiganshire variant 
of the story asserts that the horn was not given to Davydd 
but sent as a christening present to his grandson, who was 
born on 22 August, 1486, a year after the battle of Bosworth. 

It came into the possession of the Vaughans of Golden 
Grove and so of the Earls of Carbery when that peerage 
was created. It came to the Cawdors when Golden Grove 
was left to the first Lord Cawdor by deed of gift of John 
Vaughan of Golden Grove early in the XIXth century. But 
something had happened to it. 

The horn was illustrated and described in detail in a journal 
entitled “The Progress of the Duke of Beaufort” written in 
1684. The Duke was Lord Warden of the Marches, and 
was accompanied on his progress through Wales by a Col. 
Dineley, who had an antiquarian turn of mind and kept this 
journal, As part of the ducal entourage he stayed at the old 
Golden Grove with Lord Carbery and was much intrigued 
by the Hirlas Horn. He made a drawing of it and described 
it as fitting into a silver ring, supported by the red dragon 
and the greyhound of York, which themselves were supported 
on an oval silver base chased with Tudor roses, The ring, 
and other silver mounts on the horn itself, were decorated 
with portcullises, and the finial took the form of a fleur de 
lis. 

The next illustration of the horn occurs as a frontispiece 
to a genealogical work on Wales called “Lewis Dwyn’s 
Visitation” and published in folio in 1840. This extremely 
accurate illustration shows the horn as it appears today. The 
two heraldic beasts are there, but the dragon is quite without 
the fire and inspiration of that in the earlier drawing ; the 
silver mountings on the horn itself, and the ring carried by 
the beasts, are quite plain without portcullises chased on them; 
there is some chasing on the oval base, though the Tudor 
roses look rather like poor marigolds. All these observations 
apply both to the drawing and to the present horn. 

There is one further point: in the Dineley drawing of 
1684 the horn itself appears to be rather short and thick ; 
in the engraving of 1840 (and in fact today) the horn is more 
elongated. The mystery is what happened to it between 
these dates. It may have been lost or damaged or replaced, 
for Lord Cawdor himself is the first to admit that there is 
nothing remotely medieval about the existing horn. 

(to be continued) 


Fig. VII. The Pusey Horn. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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LIVERPOOL-PRINTED 
WORCESTER 
PORCELAIN, Part II 


By DR. KNOWLES BONEY 


HE problem presented by the Sadler-signed landscape 

print which decorates one of the Worcester tankards 
discussed in a recent number of APOLLO (March, 1961) is of 
interest for many reasons, not the least of which is the artistic 
merit of the decoration itself. Clearly the work of a com- 
petent draughtsman, expert opinion has pronounced it to be 
entirely etched. There is naturally a gulf fixed between the 
artist who might etch or otherwise engrave his own work and 
the craft-engraver, of whom no more than a degree of com- 
petence at his handiwork would be expected. The pleasing 
effect witnessed here may be regarded with reasonable cer- 
tainty as the work of an artist-engraver to which the skill 
of the printer has materially contributed. 

The extent to which pottery printers made use of engrav- 
ings of this class must have been very limited, for reasons 
which will shortly appear. We often conveniently refer to a 
print as ‘decorating’ a piece of pottery when, in actual fact it 
does nothing of the kind. It is easy to see that however great 
an original painting or drawing might be, little of its glory 
could be expected to remain after reproduction—and 
probably re-editing—at the hands of a succession of hack 
engravers using it as a cheap method of pottery decoration. 
Yet that must have been exactly the way this work was done 
in all but a comparatively few instances. The economics of 
the situation would hardly permit otherwise, always suppos- 
ing that artist-engravers in sufficient numbers could be found 
willing to debase their art in the service of such a humble 
cause. As we might expect, the facts seem to indicate that 
they would not do this, for on April 29th, 1763, we find 
Sadler writing to Wedgwood “The top draughtsmen will not 
copy anything that is published unless particularly insisted 
on...’ and there is no doubt that Sadler, who had but 
recently come to an agreement with Wedgwood to decorate 
his creamware in this way must have relied almost entirely 
on the services of craft engravers. Not entirely, be it said, 
for to his great credit must be placed the fact that he, 
probably alone among those thus early in the field, engaged 
the services of at least one draughtsman. Norfolk-born 
Samuel Wale was the man of his choice. 

The writer thinks that a good case can be made out in 
favour of Wale as the man responsible for this engraving,’ 
but before recording what has been written about the man 
himself, such proof as may be afforded by the print may 
receive notice. In the first place, it arrests attention as much 
by its perspective as by its good draughtsmanship. The 
importance of this will be apparent later. Secondly, it may 
be admitted that it exhibits features which suggest that it was 
designed expressly for the kind of use to which it has been 
put. Its oblong shape measuring eight inches by five (un- 
suitable for book illustration) and its unusual composition, 
balanced as it were around a central tree placed very much 
in the foreground, bear this out. Lastly, comparison with 
some of Wale’s published drawings, particularly his manner 
of limning human figures and depicting foliage gives added 
support to the idea. 

Samuel Wale was probably born about the year 1720 at 


1 Primarily for the drawing and not necessarily for the work of 
engraving. 
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Worcester mug with Liverpool printed landscape 
attributed to Samuel Wale. 


Yarmouth in the county of Norfolk and received instruction 
in the art of engraving on silver plate at an early age, Com- 
ing to London, he studied drawing under Francis Hayman, 
well known as a book illustrator but remembered chiefly for 
his scenes of contemporary life and fashion, painted to orna- 
ment the alcoves at Vauxhall. Wale also turned his attention 
to painting with apparently no more than moderate success. 
In this he seems to have been unfortunate. He allowed 
himself to become interested in painting decorative designs 
for ceilings at a time when the fashion for this form of 
ornamentation was on the wane: and suffered further mis- 
fortune when his activities as a painter of tradesmens’ signs 
were stopped by the passing of an act of parliament which 
prohibited their use. The latter happened in the year 1762 
and if Wale was short of money as a result of these happen- 
ings, it is easier to understand the association with Sadler 
which developed so shortly afterwards. 

Some years earlier Wale had collaborated with John 
Gwynn, the architectural draughtsman from whom he gained 
the knowledge of perspective which was to become his dis- 
tinguishing mark in later life ; and together in 1752 they 
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published sectional drawings of St. Paul’s Cathedral in their 
joint names. But it is as a book illustrator that he is best 
known and here it can be seen how much he owed to Hay- 
man’s teaching. He contributed the plates to such well 
known works as “The Compleat Angler’ (1759), ‘London and 
its Environs’ (1761), “Wilkie’s Fables’, “The History of Eng- 
land’, Chamberlain’s ‘History of London’ (1770) and Gold- 
smith’s ‘Traveller’ (1774) and he illustrated many periodicals 
including the ‘Oxford Magazine’. When, in 1768, the Royal 
Academy was formed, Wale was sufficiently well thought of 
to be invited to become a foundation member ; and in the 
following year he received the honour of being appointed its 
first professor of perspective. On the death of Richard Wilson 
in 1782 he became the Academy’s librarian and he continued 
to hold both these offices until his death, Distinction also 
came to him from quite another direction, for he was the 
first member to benefit from the Academy’s pension fund. 

Wale exhibited regularly at the Academy as he had pre- 
viously at the exhibitions of the Society of Artists, of which 
he was an original member. The subjects chosen were main- 
ly illustrative of scenes from English history. He died in 
1786 at his house in Castle Street, Leicester Square, where 
he had spent so many years of his life. 

Despite the prevailing oriental influence in matters of 
decorative art, these were days when pictorial art was natur- 
alistic and the use of perspective had not been discarded as 
an outmoded convention. We should not perhaps expect to 
find it put to great use in pottery printed landscapes, yet in 
the light of what has been said, it is employed here in a way 
which at least suggests that Samuel Wale may have been 
responsible for this particular design. 

The Sadler-Wedgwood correspondence gives remarkable 
support to this suggestion. Wedgwood seems to have asked 
Sadler how he could set about getting a pattern to his re- 
quirements for on 31st March, 1763, Sadler wrote in reply 
‘Mr. Samuel Wale who lives in Little Court, Castle Street 
near Newport Street is the person that designs for us. He is 
a good natured man of great Merit. Should you see him I 
dare say he would sketch you a pattern or two exactly to 
your taste for he is very obliging. I wrote to him a few days 
ago about some designs he is doing for us’. Five days later 
Sadler followed this up by a letter in which he said ‘By last 
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night’s coach we sent you four quart mugs—the landskip is 
Mr. Wale’s design and I think it a very good one in every 
kind.’ (The italics are mine in both quotations, K.B.). 

The quart mugs referred to were, of course, Wedgwood’s 
creamware which Sadler was returning in accordance with the 
agreement between these two men, but it may well be that 
this ‘landskip’ is the very one we are looking at on this Wor- 
cester mug of the same size. The date fits well as does the 
description ‘a good one in every kind.’ 

The writer has failed to find any further reference to Wale 
in these letters after 8th May, 1763, and it may be that the 
association with Sadler was confined to little more than these 
few weeks would indicate. That would not be surprising. 
The arrangement could hardly have been to Wale’s advantage 
and when we find Sadler expressing himself unwilling or un- 
able to see any difference between creative art and the kind 
of craftsmanship which was not ncessarily even very skilful, 
the end cannot have been very far off. That this was indeed 
Sadler’s view of the situation is clearly shown by what he goes 
on to say in his letter to Wedgwood about the ‘top draughts- 
men’ (29/4/63). It continues ‘Whether they think it betrays 
a want of invention or that they could not charge so much 
for a copy as an original I know not—but suspect the latter.’ 
Many may think that on this occasion Sadler’s judgment was 
at fault. 

In the circumstances this could hardly refer to any one but 
Wale. It is unlikely that he got to know of it but it would 
not be difficult to interpret Sadler’s behaviour and the final 
severance of relations probably took place when Wale dis- 
covered that his name did not appear on the print whereas 
Sadler’s could be read with ease at a distance. Wale invari- 
ably signed his work. Of some fifty or sixty drawings looked 
at by the writer, his name as the designer appears at the left 
bottom corner in every case ; and whether in this particular 
instance he was also the engraver or not, we can be reasonably 
certain this his name would be on the block when it left his 
hands. 

Sadler liked no name to appear on his printings but his 
own. The removal of Wale’s name in this occasion must 
have been the finishing touch. Good natured man though 
Sadler described him, he would have needed a saintly disposi- 
tion to put up with such treatment. 


COLLECTIONS : 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. BLUETT 


THE COLLECTION OF MRS. LEOPOLD DREYFUS Part I 


DISTINGUISHING feature of present day collections 
of Chinese works of art is the appeal they make, not 
alone to the lover of the beautiful and the rare but almost 
inevitably to those who find in the artistic products of this 
ancient people a visual interpretation of their character, 
thought and indeed much of their history, This emphasis 
on the intellectual element in collecting was the natural 
concomitant of the considerable advancement of knowledge 
during the last four or five decades concerning the origin, 
provenance and period of the several categories of pottery 
and porcelain, of the purpose of the ancient bronze forms 
and the meaning of their ornament or of the cosmology in- 
herent in the forms of many of the early jades. 
The Dreyfus Collection consists in the main of pottery, porce- 
lain, bronze, lacquer and carvings in rhinoceros horn. With these 
media expression is given to many facets of the life, thought 


and artistic inspiration of the Chinese and a high standard of 
craftsmanship is exhibited throughout especially in the 
lacquer and rhinoceros horn handiwork. 

Considered chronologically the general collection com- 
mences with the Han dynasty (206 B.c.—Aa.D, 220) but there 
is just one piece—a charming little amulet carved in jade 
representing a crouching hare—which is of much earlier date 
and should be mentioned in passing. This little amulet 
belongs to a well known class and may be safely attributed 
to the Shang dynasty—approximately between 1766 and 
1122 B.c. In the mythology of the Han period and after the 
hare was venerated by the Buddhists for offering himse’f as 
food for the Buddha ; by the Taoists he was said to dwell 
in the moon and was credited with the ability to compound 
the elixir of life. His attributes in the much earlier days 
of the Shang dynasty have not yet been clearly defined but 
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it is not improbable that his representation as a lunar symbol 
may be dated some centuries earlier than has been believed 
hitherto. 

Pottery vessels of the Han period are distinguished by their 
fine proportions and the vigour of their forms, It was at 
some point during the four hundred years of this dynasty 
that the technique of glazing was mastered and became 
general. The glaze employed, usually of a pleasant dark 
green tint, was compounded of soft silicates derived from 
copper and it possessed the property, after prolonged ex- 
posure or contact with the soil, of forming an unusually 
beautiful silvery iridescence. This is well exemplified in the 
small vase illustrated (Fig. I). 


Fig. III. 

Pottery figure 
models. 

Height 7 ins. 


Fig. I. 
Pottery jar. 
Han. 
Height 47 ins. 


Fig. II. 
Yueh lion. 
Length 5 ins. 


Heavy pottery formed the bulk of the ceramic products 
of the day but recent investigation by scholars and archaeo!o- 
gists in both hemispheres has established the fact that the 
fine glazed stoneware known as Yueh yao had its origin 
during the Han period. Judged by any standards the finest 
examples of this ware are beautiful indeed ; to contemporary 
admirers of the potter’s art the appearance of Yueh yao must 
have seemed almost magical. The panegyrics of some of 
their poets bear eloquent witness to this. Here is an extract 
from some verses of Lu Kuei-meng quoted by Brankston: 

“Among the Autumn winds and dew Yieh yao is born 

“Lifted from a myriad peaks the blue-green colour comes” 
There are two distinct classes of this Yiieh ware each with 
similar characteristics in body-material, glaze and pottirg 
technique ; but there the similarities end. That from the 
Chiu yen (Nine Rocks) factory in Chekiang, located by 
Brankston in 1937 is distinguished by vigour in its ceramic 
forms and the occasional inclusion of animal models. Care- 
fully sifted evidence leads to the conclusion that this ware 
was known as early as the first century of our era and it 
seems probable that the kilns ceased working towards the end 
of the third century. The finely modelled figure of a 
crouching lion seen in our Fig. II is a typical examp!e of 
the Chiu yen celadon. Lions of this kind seem to be the 
ceramic parallel of contemporary stone sculpture discussed 
and illustrated by Chavannes where the author shows that 
the hole in the back of the animal had a post stuck in it to 
support a drum. The greater delicacy of the later Yueh yao 
—that produced at the kilns bordering the Shang-lin lake in the 
Yueh-chou district—is seen to advantage in two pieces be- 
longing to Mrs. Dreyfus, the first a five-lobed bowl and the 
second a charming little dish with five-pointed rim, the latter 
shown at the Oriental Ceramic Society’s Exhibition of T‘ang 
ware in 1955. It will be remembered by present-day col- 
lectors that the late Sir Herbert Ingram drew attention to the 
fact that, in general, five lobes are found in bowls and dishes 
of the T‘ang period as distinct from the six usually seen in 
Sung specimens. 

Pottery figure modelling during the Wei and Tang 
dynasties in both human and animal forms was marked by 
the most realistic representation. The remarkable group of 
twin sisters shown in Fig. III, a model closely similar to one 
in the King of Sweden’s collection illustrates this well. This 
insistence on naturalistic expression is to be seen on many 
other figures in the collection notably in a striking model of 
an actor posing in Western Asiatic make-up ; in a dancer 
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Fig. IV. 
Pottery lady. 
T‘ang. 
Height 103 ins. 


Fig. V. 
Liao vase. 
Height 8 ins. 


Fig. VI. 
Liao ewer. | 
Height 8 ins. 


with long sleeves—a figure instinct with movement; in a 
lively model of a hound glazed with a natural tinted coat 
and perhaps most of all in a lady of dignified mien—clearly 
an aristocrat—in the act of clapping her hands to summon 
a servant (Fig. IV). 

In the early days of the Xth century a foreign dynasty— 
the Khitans—issuing from the basin of the Sungari River 
established itself in the area of Jehol, These people, known 
in Chinese history as the Liao (Iron) adopted a style in 
ceramic art closely similar to the T‘ang and it is only in 
recent years that it has been possible, thanks to the investiga- 
tions of Japanese archaeologists, to distinguish the Liao 
wares from the products of the T‘ang potters. Much has 
been learnt from excavations in Liao cities and form of the 
pottery vessels has been the principal guide in determining 
provenance. Research continues and it will probably be 
found that certain technical details to be seen in the col- 
lection under review will be an invaluable aid in determining 
date and place of manufacture. Liao vases, for instance 
with coloured glazes are usually found to have the glaze ap- 
plied over a slip, a practice uncommon in recognized T‘ang 
pots. The beautiful vase illustrated in our Fig. V is one of 
these. Other Liao specimens in the collection include a 
splendid ewer with amber-tinted glaze (Fig. VI) and a fine 
square-shaped dish (Fig. VII) a typical Liao form, almost 
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Fig. VII. Liao dish. Width 43 ins. 


exactly similar to one in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm. For purposes of comparison we 
e illustrate three pieces in the collection whose form and other 
: characteristics are peculiar to the T‘ang period. The tripod 
bowl in Fig. IX, the body with applied ornament—a rare 
and attractive feature; an offering dish (Fig. XI) with im- 
pressed design and lacking underglaze slip and the five lobed 
cup referred to below. 

Among the T‘ang porcellanous wares the five-lobed cup 
shown in Fig. X is a piece of special interest. This was 
formerly in the Breuer and Schoenlicht collections and was 
illustrated by Hobson in his major work many 
years before evidence had accumulated confirm- 
ing the tentative attribution then given to it. 

When we come to the wares of the Sung period 
we find in this collection an imposing array in- 
cluding examples of almost every important type 
known to us today. T2‘é chou stoneware with 
decoration painted in sepia on a cream-tinted 
ground ; celadons from Chekiang and from the 
Northern kilns ; Chiin ware in a variety of 
forms ; Ting ware ; Ch‘ing pai—better known, 
perhaps, as Ying ch‘ing ; temmoku tea bowls 
from Fuhkien and Kiangsi and most precious 
of all—the famous Kuan yao. 


Fig. X. Porcelain five-lobed cup. 
T‘ang. Height 2% ins. 


Fig.. VIII. Hang-chou dish. Diameter 83 ins. 
Potting technique of the Tz‘ chou wares seems to have 
undergone little change during the years which intervene be- 
tween the XIII and XVIth century and exact determination 
of age depends in the main upon stylistic details. The 
Fig. IX. Tripod bowl. T‘ang. Height 7 ins. 
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Fig. XI. 
Tripod offering dish. 
Tang. 
Diameter 114 ins. 


characteristic forms of T2‘t chou ca 
vessels persist with slight varia- es 
tion from one period to another er 
and the vase illustrated in Fig. XIV re 
might in this respect be attributed ac 
to the Yuan period. But the m 
drawing, especially that of the Sé 
phoenix, does not belong to this 
relatively late period and in the w 
writer’s opinion the Oriental Cera- oO} 
mic Society was justified in in- - 
cluding this vase in its exhibition of Sung wares in 1949. le 
The two main classes of true celadon—that from the fac- cl 
tories in Chekiang province, commonly but not always ac- 0 
curately described as Lung-ch‘iian yao—and the olive-green n 


wares from the kilns in Northern Honan and Shensi, are well 
represented. Fig. VIII illustrates one of the few perfect 
specimens of Hang-chou ware the kilns of which were located 
during the present century. In size, design and manner of 
potting the dish is precisely similar to the Chekiang celadons 
said to have come from the Lung-ch‘iian kilns ; the differ- 
ence is in the colour and quality of the glaze. The wares 
from the Altar site at Hang-chou, fragments of which were 
unearthed by Hobson in 1935 display a boldly crackled glaze 
of greyish-green tint and a “soft” semi-matte surface of 
unusual beauty. Though Hang-chou is situate some distance 
north of Lung-ch‘ian it is not unlikely that the writers of the 
Ko ku yao lun (XIVth century) and the Po wu yao lan 
(XVIth) when referring to Lung-ch‘iian dishes with two fishes 
in relief and the “crackle lines and brown paste (which are) 
more rare” were in fact describing dishes similar to the one 
in this collection. 

Excavations on the actual site of the Lung-ch‘iian kilns has 
established the authenticity of a certain range of these | 
Chekiang celadons and there is no doubt that in respect of 
beauty of glaze tint and manner of potting this, the real 


Fig. XII. Ch‘ing pai bowl. Diameter 73 ins. 
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Fig. XIII. 
Ch‘ing pai 
ewer. 
Height 
34 ins. 


Tz‘u-chou 


Height 
12? ins. 


Lung-ch‘iian ware, excels all others. Among 
other examples in this collection there is a beau- 
tiful saucer dish the underside moulded in the 
form of the expanded corolla of a lotus flower. 

The output of the Northern factories was 
obviously much smaller than that of the Chek- 
iang kilns and small, finely executed upright 
forms—vases, censers and the like—are not 
commonly seen. In this connexion it is inter- 
esting to know that the pair of oviform vases 
engraved with floral designs and border patterns 
resembling those usually seen on the bowls was 
acquired by Mrs, Dreyfus very early in the 
making of this collection and might almost be 
said to have formed the basis of it. 

Among the Chiin wares there are bowls 
with the familiar purple tache on a bluish 
opalescent ground and others without this splash 
—the latter greatly favoured by the native col- 
lector. In this section there are two remarkable tripod in- 
cense burners identical in size and form, the one with typical 
opalescent glaze and the other a first rate example of the 
much rarer green Chiin. 

Ying ch‘ing, a term used by exporters to describe a class 
of porcelain clothed with a delicate bluish-white glaze, is 
more properly the name (lit. shadowy blue) of a glaze used 
on a variety of porcellanous bodies made in widely distant 
parts of the country. There is, however, a distinct type of 
fine porcelain whose source may have been one of the Kiangsi 
factories, sometimes described as Ying ch‘ing ware or ch‘ing 
pai. The type is readily recognizable by its sugary, very 
translucent body often thinly potted and with finely executed 
line-work decoration similar to that seen on Ting ware. 
Prominent among several splendid examples in this collection 
are two lovely bowls, one with incised lotus design daintily 
engraved in the interior—see Fig. XII—the other even more 
delicately tinted and with freely drawn an hua (secret) design 
discernible only by transmitted light ; also a fine stem-cup 
said to have been used as a bowl holder and a charming 
little ewer illustrated in Fig. XIII. 

The word Kuan has for some time been used, not always 
with discrimination, to describe so many different kinds of 
crackled ware that, to quote Mr, Basil Gray “It is simplest 


Fig. XV. Kuan yao dish. Diameter 6% ins. 


and therefore best, to allow a variety of types of Kuan yao 
under the Sung and to suppose that they were made at a 
number of different kilns, employing different types of clay 
for the body and with glaze varying in fusibility, density 
and colour”. Yet, subject to this, there has emerged, during 
the last few years as a result of much intensive research by 
modern students, a distinct type of Kuan ware which appears 
to narrow down this number considerably and it is now 
reasonable to claim that specimens of two or three Kuan 
categories are actual examples of the classic ware referred in 
ancient commentaries. Such an example is the six-lobed 
dish illustrated in Fig. XV—a piece the subtle beauty of 
whose glaze is alone sufficient to commend it to the most 
exacting ceramic enthusiast. 
(To be continued) 
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LOUIS CABAT (1812-1893) 
Vaches au paturage. Canvas, 13 x 184 in. Signed. 


EDMOND YON (1836-1897) 
Pécheurs en barque. Canvas, 124 x 202 in. Signed. 


STANISLAS LEPINE (1835-1892) 
Le petit bras de la Seine. Panel, 93 x 12% in. Signed. 


AYSAGES DE FRANCE: How significant the phrase 

is in the history of European landscape art! First of all 

it conjures the visions of the nature-loving men who 

followed Pére Corot to sylvan Barbizon, and then it takes 

a new meaning as the Impressionists and their disciples 

caught on their glowing canvases the transience of light 
itself. The forest around Fontainebleau; the river valley of 
the Seine; the little villages of Brittany; the beaches of 
Normandy; the sun-gold Mediterranean: we know them 
all on the lovely canvases of that innumerable company of 
painters who have found their inspiration in the landscapes of 
France. 

Once again at Terry-Engell’s Gallery in Bury Street “Pay- 
sages de France” has been chosen as the title of an Exhibition. 
Seventy pictures, from Georges Michel’s Troupeau dans la 
campagne, probably belonging to somewhere near the begin- 
ning of the XI Xth century, to Lebourg’s Impressionist glimpses 
of the Seine at Rouen and at Paris, offer an infinite variation on 
the theme. Many of the great names of the Barbizon men and 
the forerunners of Impressionism are here: Daubigny and 
Harpignies; Dupré and Rousseau and Troyon, Boudin and 
Lépine among them. Others enjoy the rising reputation of 
the immediate followers of the Barbizon School, who now 
have been given the recognition of a permanent place in the 
newly opened rooms of the Louvre itself, though we knew 

_ little about them only a few years ago when in the Terry- 
P. D. TROUILLEBERT (1829-1900) Engell Gallery they were given a first definite showing here. 
Bords de riviére. Canvas, 12% x 184 in. Signed. Chintreuil, Delpy, Paul Huet, Lapostolet, Pelouse, Richet, 
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VICTOR DUPRE (1816-1897) 
Vaches sous deux chénes. Panel, 14% x 184 in, Signed 
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CAMILLE DUFOUR (1841-1898) 
Village sur les bords de l’Eure. Canvas, 15 x 218 in. Signed. 


HENRI-JOSEPH HARPIGNIES (1819-1916) 
Vue de Paris. Panel, 94 x 138 in. Signed. 


Trouillebert, Vernier, Yon: the names are now established 
in their own right, and we no longer look for influences from 
Corot or Diaz or the other famous Barbizon masters. One 
interesting comparison which will probably be made, however, 
is that between Harpignies Le Chemin conduisant au lac and 
a similar subject by Paul Huet ; and here it might well be 
remembered that Huet was born sixteen years before Harpig- 
nies. It is not that one really influenced the other but that 
here, as everywhere in the exhibition, the inspiration and the 
ideals of the painters flowed from a common source. 

It may well be that on this occasion we turn to the greater 
names, since their works are becoming more and more the 
possessions of the Museums and National Collections and are 
now seldom available in any exhibition of this kind. One of 
the most thrilling is L’allé de chdataigniers by Rousseau, 
Constable-like in its direct painting and its truth to nature. 
There are five delightful Daubigny works, and both Le Moulin 
a vent and the extensive Vue de Dunkerque painted in 1873 
are that master at his best. Four years later Boudin painted 
Le Port du Havre, one of those comparatively small pictures 
of crowded shipping in a harbour which are now so sought 
after. So the loving acceptance of nature’s every mood, the 
humble belief that the artist’s task was to record her transient 
beauty, opened out into what we now know as Impressionism, 
and we may end with Lépine’s glowing Le petit bras de la 
Seine or Lebourg’s rendering of the Seine cities from her 
distant banks. Everywhere these Paysages de France will 
yield their own beauty alike of nature and of art. 


CHARLES-FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY (1817-1878) 
Vue de Dunkerque, 1873. Panel, 94 x 174 in. Signed. 


JULES DUPRE (1811-1889) 
Chaumiére au bord de la riviére. Canvas, 13 x 164 in. Signed. 


KARL-PIERRE DAUBIGNY (1846-1886) 
Le phare. Panel, 134 x 224 in. Signed. 
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Bouquet of Flowers. By Jacobus Marcellus. 
Panel: 21 by 154 inches. 
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Still Life. By Pieter Claesz. Panel: 218 by 284 inches. 


Signed and dated 1645. 
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DUTCH ART 
THE SPRING EXHIBITION AT 


NoOr the least charm of this year’s Spring Exhibition at 
the Alfred Brod Gallery for those of us who love Dutch 
Painting of the golden XVIIth century lies in the fact that 
in these forty-five works we can see almost the whole story 
of this delightful period. Perhaps it is fortuitous, since any 
dealer in these days has to search diligently for fine works 
and is unlikely to be able to build up an exhibition on any 
such ideal principle. Certainly it is fortunate, for here is a 
balanced selection of landscapes, flower-pieces and still lifes, 
portraits, genre, and one important early example of the 
church interior. The genre works happen to be least strongly 
represented on this occasion (though even here there are several 
most pleasing pieces). On the other hand the landscape art 
is superb. Jacob van Ruisdael, Jan van Goyen, and Aert van 
der Neer, in particular are here with characteristic works of 
outstanding importance, and, if we may borrow a simile from 
the theatre, a host of other masters, from Jan Brueghel to 
the Italianate Johannes Lingelbach support these stars. 


Earliest among these landscapes is the exquisite Jan van 
Goyen. It is signed and dated 1626 so that it belongs to the 
first period when he was pioneering in the art of pure land- 
scape. Already, however, one can sense the coming of his 
later style of painting in that golden glow of near mono- 
chrome made up of harmonious light greens and soft browns. 


Almost a generation passes before the other two outstanding 
landscapes in this exhibition: the Aert van der Neer and 
the glorious Jacob Ruisdael. Van der Neer did not begin to 
paint until 1635, and this gleaming moonlight picture, signed 
but undated, belongs not to his beginnings but to his maturity. 
None better than he was able to catch the silvery gleam of 
the full moon reflecting along the far perspective of the 
waterway and illuminating the night green of the trees. Third 
of the trio, the Jacob Ruisdael, shows Dutch landscape art at 
its zenith in the middle of the century, Here, indeed, is “nature 
seen through a temperament”, the temperament of a man 
deeply serious and religious who conveyed something of his 
philosophy in all his work, as Goethe pointed out. Behind 
such a composition as this lies the masses of drawings and 
studies of trees and aspects of nature by him which we find 
in the British Museum and other collections. This work, 
typical in its understanding alike of form, of local colour, and 
of light, has been in one English collection for more than 
two hundred years. 


Along with these supreme examples more than a dozen 
other landscapes are included ; and it is always remarkable 
how high the standard of the lesser Netherlandish masters is. 
Nor are these, in many instances “lesser”, for Jan Brueghel 
is among them, Jan van de Capelle (with one of his precious 
Winter Scenes instead of the calm shipping pictures with which 
we usually connote him); and pioneer Abel Grimmer ; and 
Johannes Lingelbach with a typical Italianate landscape with 
figures. 


When we turn to the Flower-pieces the two which demand 
especial attention are a particularly fine work by the German 
born Jacobus Marcellus, and the man whom we believe to 
have been his teacher, Ambrosius Bosschaert the Younger. The 
Marcellus is an almost geometrical design typical of this 
master of exact botany. The brilliantly drawn blossoms radiate 
from the green glass vase set in a deep circular niche and 
dramatically lighted from the left hand. With the Ambrosius 
Bosschaert we pass from brilliant pupil to excellent master. 
It belongs to that period after the death of Ambrosius Boss- 
chaert the Elder when the son ceased to be dominated by his 
father’s work and opened up a freer type of his own. It is 
still early enough in this art of the flower-piece to be just a 
little archaic, a study of individual blossoms in juxtaposition; 
and the shells on the stone ledge take us back to the Elder 
Bosschaert. At one time the father overshadowed the son ; 
but of recent years, as we become aware of works such as 


Landscape with a Farm. By Jan van Goyen. 
Panel: 123 by 217 in. Signed and dated 1626. 
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IN EPITOME 
ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


this lovely example, the Younger Ambrosius has won a place 
among the best of the flower painters. 

Other flower-pieces in this exhibition include a Garland of 
Flowers by that fine decorator, Gaspar Verbruggen, and a 
large work by Simon Verelest, which recalls to us Pepys’ 
enthusiasm for his painting. “The finest thing that I ever 
saw in all my life” applied to one of Verelst’s flower-pieces 
may be a little exuberant though it would not have been too 
extravagant for the painter who called himself “The King of 
Flowers” in the days when he was a favourite of the Restora- 
tion aristocracy. 


Cornelis de Heem, most able follower of his great father, 
Jan Davidsz de Heem, links this art with pure still life in 
the exquisite study of fruit—grapes, apricots, peaches, cherries, 
lemons. With these fruits are the glass of wine, the oysters 
on the pewter dish, which in this Netherlandish convention 
of still life gave the artist the opportunity of contrasting 
texture and reflections. Most magnificent, however, in this 
kind is the simple Breakfast Piece by Pieter Claesz, if “simple” 
is a term which can possibly be applied to this sumptuous array 
of silver and crystal and the gargantuan fruit pie on a vast 
dish. Nevertheless it is the purity of his organisation of com- 
paratively few beautiful objects, brought together for the sake 
of the contrast of colour, of texture, of light and tone, which 
makes Pieter Claesz so renowned a master ; and this panel, 
signed and dated 1645, is among the loveliest of his works. 

With the inclusion of several other still life works the line 
ends in the ultimate illusionist realism of trompe l’oeil with 
a very busy work by Tournay in which among the many objects 
hanging on a wall is a still smoking candle in its candleholder. 

Most of the portraits on his occasion are small scale ; but 
how intimate and delightful such things as the Portrait of a 
Man and the accompanying Portrait of a Lady by Hendrick 
G. Pot are. The very stiffness of the poses, the tell-tale ac- 
cessories of the lady’s little dog and the gentleman’s jug and 
glass of wine give an archaic air to these pleasant little paint- 
ings. Thomas de Keyser also contributes a charming smallist 
portrait ; but it is likely that the little copper panel Portrait 
of a Young Man by that rarely met woman artist, Gesina Ter 
Borch, will prove most attractive among these intimate works 
because of its sensitive feeling. On a larger scale the Nicholas 
Maes Portrait of an Old Lady seated in a high-backed red 
velvet chair, belongs happily to the days before he forgot his 
contact with Rembrandt. One other Rembrandt link in this 
realm of portraiture opens the possibilities of interesting re- 
search, for the Portrait of a Man Reading, so Rembrandtesque 
in its feeling, is thought to be one of those rare copies of the 
master which were made by Fragonard during the following 
century. One other of the portraits demands mention: that of a 
woman in a highly decorated voluminous cap by Jacob Ochtervelt. 
We think of Ochtervelt chiefly as a genre painter with elegant 
people drinking wine or making music ; but here is another 
side of his genius, a portrait so alive, a style so painterly in 
the modern sense, that at first glance we hardly think of it 
in terms of XVIIth century Dutch art at all. 

If we end with the mention of the splendid Interior of the 
Cathedral at Aix by Steenwyck the Elder it takes us in time 
to the very beginning, for this grand church interior bears with 
the signature of the artist the date, 1575. It is thus an early 
work even for this early master, a study in that art of perspective 
which was to serve the church painters so well. 

So this exhibition comes full circle. Of the forty-five works, 
very many of them signed and dated and perfectly documented, 
some are of museum standard, others are delightful things 
suited to the needs and possibilities of more modest collectors, 
and all are pleasing reminders of the intimate art of the Nether- 
lands during that period. 

HORACE SHIPP. 


Interior of the Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
By Hendrick van Steenwyck the Elder. 
Panel: 2048 by 274 inches. Signed and dated 1575. 
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Portrait of a Woman. By Jacob Ochtervelt. 
Canvas 168 by 134 inches. 


Moonlit Landscape. By Aert van der Neer. - 
Canvas 22 by 284 inches. Signed. 
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THE QUEST OF SILVER 


III—‘GENERAL SILVER’ 
By ERIC DELIEB 


HE term ‘General Silver’ is one which has been invented 

to embrace those aspects of Antique Silver which do not 
appear under any specialised heading, but which, because of 
their general interest, are of singular attractiveness to the 
Collector. A term which also needs examination because of 
its constant recurrence, is the term ‘rare’. The dictionary 
definition, which is: ‘Seldom found or occurring’, is perhaps 
the most satisfying, but the exact shades of meaning are 
found to be divided into three main classes, namely, rarity 
of period, quality of workmanship, and rarity of type. 

A popular misconception common to many people, is that 
the period alone constitutes rarity in an article, and that a 
specimen made in the XVIIth century, no matter how poorly 
designed or badly fashioned it is, is superior to an article 
produced in the XVIIIth century and of fine craftsmanship 
and design. It is generally overlooked that indifferent work- 
manship of any age is to be deprecated ; many specimens 
survive, which were, even at the outset, of clumsy conception, 
and which were in all probability hastily copied from far 
more elegant originals. The period, therefore, is not always 
the prime objective to the Collector, although it is often a 
deciding factor. 

The workmanship which went into the creation of an 
article is of greater importance: the ingenuity employed by 
the English Silversmiths was second to none for its virtuosity. 
The fine quality casting and chasing, the superb ‘hand-raising’ 
and piercing, matting and gilding were among the many 
features which combined to bring English Silver to its acme 
of perfection, and which placed it on the same high pedestal 
as its Continental rivals. The clarity of the ‘line’ of English 
Silver has been justly commended. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later what has been else- 
where described as ‘The Cult of the Personality’ should have 
attached itself to the work of particular Silversmiths, and 
that their names, to the exclusion of many others, should 
receive the adulation of the Collector, who, regrettably, often 
regards the name with more deference than the article. There 
are three English Silversmiths, to whose work, more perhaps 
than to any other, this veneration attaches itself. They are, 
of course, Paul de Lamerie, Paul Storr and Hester Bateman. 

The creations by Lamerie and Storr which endure as living 


Fig. I]. Extremely rare commemorative Snuffbox: Charles II 
in the Boscobel Oak. The engraved plate is circa 1670-80, the 
Box circa 1700. With panels of oak set in lid and base. 
Unmarked. 


Fig. I. A very fine Tea-pot and Stand by Hester Bateman, 

London, 1783. 
evidence of their mastery need no attempt at analysis ; the 
appeal which they constitute is obvious: subtlety of design, 
coupled with superlative craftsmanship. A notable feature of 
Lamerie’s work, which was also common to the work of many 
other Huguenot Silversmiths of his day, was the exceptional 
quality of his casting, and the extraordinary heaviness of his 
articles. Like many a refugee before and after him, Lamerie 
seemed mindful of the need to translate the expression of his 
art into material forms. 

This same preoccupation with weight has been noted in 
silver produced in the Colonies—Calcutta and Jamaica in 
particular, where the quality and weight of the metal was 
unusually heavy, and this has been attributed to the possible 
need by the purchaser to have about him a form of negotiable 
currency, should the occasion for instant flight ever arise, 

Storr’s fame arose from the opulence and magnificence 
of his masterpieces, but the influence which Hester Bateman 
brought to English Silver is more difficult to understand: her 


Fig. III. (a) Vinaigrette bearing fine engraved portrait of Lord 
Nelson. The grille showing H.M.S. Victory, with the date of 1 
the Battle of Trafalgar below. By Matthew Linwood, Birming- ' 
ham, 1805. (b) Vinaigrette with fine cast portrait of Admiral 
Collingwood. The grille showing Britannia with a lion couchant | 
at her feet, and with a cypress over her head. By W. N. & Co., 
Birmingham, 1809. ! 
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Fig. IV. Group of Fine Vinaigrettes: Reading from left to 
right): (i) Reticule-type Vinaigrette, with view of Windsor 
Castle on lid. By L. T. Birmingham, 1840; (ii) Strawberry 
Vinaigrette, Finely chased and engraved. By G. & E., Birming- 
ham, 1860; (iii) “Chinaman on Desert Island” Vinaigrette, 
Cast-top. By Thomas Willmore, Birmingham, 1821. (iv) Plain 
engine-turned Vinaigrette, with encrusted borders. By John 
Bettridge, Birmingham, 1825 ; (v) Fine repousse view of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, Vinaigrette in high relief chasing by Nathaniel 
Mills, Birmingham, 1840 ; (vi) Exceptionally small Vinaigrette. 
measuring half an inch square. Delicately bright-cut and 
engraved. Unmarked, circa 1780; (vii) Rare Silver-gilt “Sun- 
flower” Vinaigrette, by Joseph Willmore, Birmingham, 1828 ; 
(viii) “Windsor Castle” Cast-top Vinaigrette. By Nathaniel 
Mills, Birmingham, 1841. 
rejection. of the grandiose splendour of mid-XVIIIth century 
styles, and her adoption and development of the ‘Adam Line’ 
tended to produce a ‘withdrawn elegance’ and a somewhat 
naive conception of design, which subsequently came to be 
known as “The Bateman Touch’. This diminished sophisti- 
cation may have arisen from her early illiteracy and lack of 
technical education ; to all intents and purposes, she was a 
self-taught artist. The fact that she was one of the com- 
paratively few Women Silversmiths working in the Adam 
period, and drawing her inspiration from the novel influence, 
may also account for her popularity. She produced a great 
many excellent articles, and the very fine Tea-pot and Stand 
shown in Fig. I is of such harmonious symmetry and such 
exquisite proportions that her renown would appear to be 
amply justified. 

The Rarity of Type is possibly the most important consid- 
eration in the collection of Antique Silver. The Collector 
is more indebted to the Georgians for their fads and fancies 
than for any other reason. The whims of hygiene and 
fashion, coupled with that certain opulence which follows 
in the wake of any newly-discovered prosperity, placed a 
severe strain on the inventiveness of the Silversmiths ; they 
were expected to produce charming trifles by the score, and 
they did not fail their public ! 

This ostentation often went too far, and articles were 
created which were quite ingenious, but strictly impractical, 
and sometimes quite useless. Notable among these were the 
various feeding aids for nursing mothers, and the adminis- 
tration of noxious oils to protesting children. An interesting 
object recently noted was a finely fashioned frame which 
was designed to screw on to a tray, and from which a pair 


of Meat-skewers were intended to be suspended. Dish Wedges 
which were employed to tilt a dish in order to sop up the 
gravy have also occasionally made their appearance, 

Our forbears were fascinated by the potentialities of design, 
and no Silversmith worthy of the name was content to produce 
one article of its type only ; the creation of diverse forms 
and shapes presented a challenge, and the enormous variety 
of articles extant would point to its successful accomplish- 
ment. This obsession for variety is probably most noticeable 
in the manufacture of the smaller pieces of silver, and was 
directed in the main at utilitarian articles. 

As new functions were invented, great numbers of articles 
flooded into the shops of the Plate Merchants, Masses of 
Wine Labels, Caddy-Spoons, Writing Implements, Quasi- 
medical Instruments, Vinaigrettes, Tea and Mote Spoons, 
Lighting and Sealing Tapers, and many more besides, were 
showered on a bewildered but eager public, and the side- 
boards were filled to overflowing. 

Great attention was also paid to Relics and souvenirs of 
contemporary interest; the finest designers and engravers 
vied with each other to conceive new art forms, and the 
clever Silversmiths translated their ideas into living fact. No 
cause celébré was allowed to go unnoticed: Anniversaries, 
Royal Occasions, Notable Battles, were applauded, glorified 
and recorded for all posterity to wonder and admire. 

The most pitiful and poignant souvenirs of a dark period 
in the annals of this island are the numerous Miniatures, 
Medals and Boxes to the memory of the ‘Martyr King’ 
Charles the First, and of political and historic events con- 
nected with this melancholy epoch. The tribulations en- 
countered by Charles the Second after the defeat of his army 
at Worcester in 1651, and the hapless three-day wanderings 
of the little band of loyal subjects, which culminated in the 
celebrated refuge of the King in the Boscobel Oak are most 
graphically commemorated in the delicate engraving of the 
rare Snuffbox shown in Fig. II. His Majesty’s bust may be 
observed amidst the branches, and a cherub is seen to be 
offering the King a tray upon which repose the Three Crowns, 
symbolic of the Three Kingdoms. At the base of the tree, 
two ‘Red Coats’ are engaged in searching for His Majesty. 
The box has Oak panels set in the lid and the base, but their 
connection with the original Boscobel Oak seems remote ; 
although the Royal Oak is known to have survived until the 
late XVIIth century, when it was replaced by another, grown 
from one of the father acorns, the veil of history has fallen 
on this episode, and an exact dating is now virtually impos- 
sible. The engraved plate on the lid is of circa 1670-80, 
and the box probably ante-dates it by twenty years. 


Fig. V. Set of four exceptionally rare ‘Pointer’ Wine Labels, 
by John McDonald, Edinburgh, 1817. 
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Fig. VI. Group of ‘General Silver’: George I Octagonal 
Caster. By Benjamin Blakely, London, 1719. George II Mini- 
ature Porringer. By Richard Richardson, Chester, circa 1730. 
George III Wax-jack. By Phipps & Robinson, London, 1791. 
George III Small plain Beaker. By Henry Greenaway, London, 
1816. George III Archery Prize, in the form of an Arrow. By 
Smith & Fearn, London, 1794. George III Sliding-lid Snuff- 
box. By G. C. London, 1797. 


This passion to commemorate great occasions also mani- 
fested itself in the manufacture of many types of personal 
bijouterie, and the enrichment of these with contemporary 
“Worthies” and events. The most famous are those articles 
depicting illustrious Battles and Commanders. The Vinai- 
grettes shown in Fig. III are both outstanding specimens of 
fine quality, conception and workmanship. The first is a 
Miniature of Admiral Lord Nelson in his most characteristic 
pose, with his sleeve pinned up, and his eye shaded, and 
surmounted by his famous ‘Signal of the Day’. The grille 
depicts his Flag-ship, H.M.S. Victory in full sail, and the 
date of the Battle of Trafalgar below. The second Vinai- 
grette bears on the lid a superb cast portrait of Admiral 
Lord Collingwood, Nelson’s great contemporary and friend, 
and his fellow-admiral at Trafalgar, and the grille is most 
superlatively pierced, showing the figure of Britannia with a 
lion couchant at her feet, and surmounted by a cypress. 
The former Vinaigrette is by Matthew Linwood, who was one 
of the most accomplished of all the Birmingham silversmiths, 
and the latter is by an unknown genius whose name is unre- 
corded, but whose mark was W.N. & Co. 

Another favourite embellishment on the lids of Boxes and 
Vinaigrettes was the representation of famous buildings: 
Castles, Cathedrals and Country Houses, as well as beautiful 
landscape views, some interesting examples of which are 
illustrated in Fig. IV. The almost three-dimensional view 
of Durham Cathedral is the early Victorian development in 
repousse chasing of the earlier cast-scenes on the same theme. 
The Georgian Silversmiths also delighted in transmuting flora 
and fauna into charming articles of utility and grace. Thus, 
the delicately fashioned Strawberry and Sunflower Vinai- 
grettes illustrated in the same group as the preceding, and the 
very fine set of ‘Pointer’ Wine Labels shown in Fig. V joined 
many other such captivating bibelots in the possession of 
the connoisseur. 

The emphasis has so far been on a discussion of type, 
design and style, but let it not be thought that silver of pure 
utility was in any way neglected, The Garniture of the Table 
was a serious matter in an era when good trenchermen 
abounded, and food (for those who cou'd afford it), was 
plentiful and cheap. The massive dinner services, comprising 
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Fig. VII. Large heavy cast Caddy-spoon: “Chinaman holding 
a Tea-plant”, By Edward Farnell, London, 1816. 


tureens, plates and dishes, wine coolers and dish covers, 
and balanced-to-the-hand knives and forks were cherished 
by their proud possessors ; the plate was lovingly and pains- 
takingly cleaned by careful hands, carried with reverence 
and used with respect. Every plate pantry had its trusted 
custodian, and the smallest item was carefully checked against 
the inventory ; nevertheless, even the greatest scrutiny could 
not prevent a dishonest servant or a discontented butler from 
pilfering, and many a fine article is found today, which quite 
obviously was originally one of a pair—candlesticks, plates, 
even single spoons, all joined the great mass of general 
utilitarian silver. 

The group of ‘General Silver’ which is illustrated in 
Fig. VI is composed of six fine specimens from the reigns of 
the Three Georges, and its purpose is to show how diverse 
and yet at the same time completely functional the silver 
plate of the XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries could be. 
The Wax-jack, which is dated 1791, was yet another mani- 
festation of the common sense which the craftsman of that 
‘Elegant and Gracious Age’ brought to bear on even the 
smallest articles: the fine Miniature Porringer was fashioned 
in Chester by Richard Richardson, one of its most skilful 
smiths in circa 1730; the exceptionally finely wrought 
George I Caster has that magnificent patination which one 
associates with the early XVIIIth century, and the plain, 
reserved lines of the little George III Beaker possess a 
matchless beauty. 

The final illustration in Fig. VII is of the very rare type of 
cast Caddy-Spoon, which the late H. S. Lewer, F.S.A., 
described as the ‘Giant Mandarin’, and which is also known 
to Collectors as “The Chinaman holding a Tea-plant’. The 
superb casting is of the very best workmanship, and the 
design combines facility of conception with subtle wit. 

Unlike the work of other famous craftsmen in the other 
Arts, Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, whose work fades 
with the years, the Silversmith had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his work would improve with the passage of time, 
and knowing this, set about to create masterpieces which 
would endure ; these living monuments are ever-present in 
the homes of all lovers of fine Silver, testimonials to posterity 
of the absolute mastery by the English Silversmith of his 
noble craft. 
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MATTA 
at 
Gimpel Fils 


By JASIA REICHARDT 


[8 one sense Matta is a painter of un- 
resolved situations. Partly because 

he has never used elements that were 
wholly explicit either intellectually or 
emotionally ; and partly because the 
events and situations he dealt with were 
fragmented, i.e. they represented either 
a moment in time in the process of 
transformation, or else a section of a 
whole, Thus even his ‘psychological 
morphology’ paintings, executed around 
1939, in which the artist set out to de- 
pict something of the ‘landscape’ of his 
inner self, exist as suggestions rather 
than either descriptions or statements. 
Two important, although not necessarily obvious, changes 
have taken place in his development from 1939 to date. The 
first is that the inner landscapes, which were researches, in a 
way, into a strata of a mystical personal existence, have assumed 
a wider significance. In fact the artist had since approximately 
1948 adopted into his vision some of the external effects caused 
by the events of the recent years. The horrors of the last years 
of the war had a considerable effect on the artist and ac- 
counted for a series of paintings marked by a strong social 
consciousness. Secondly, the elements of the artist’s imagery 
have become personalised. Items which were simply the em- 
bodiment of an idea become beings, characters, figures, monsters. 
Still treated in the same way as the completely abstract and 
symbolic elements, these new personages were also transformed 
from liquid, to solid, to crystalline states within one painting. 
In the first instance, i.e. the early morphologies, the artist 
was concerned with symbolic iconography, mysticism, magic. 


In the second, with the pathos, and inevitability of fate. And, 
underlying both is the artist’s considerable interest in science: 
in the early works he is concerned with biological growth and 
germination ; and in the later ones, with an imagery suggesting 
a telescopic rather than a microscopic vision—robot-like crea- 
tures that have an interplanetary or cosmic character. Matta, 
through many complex channels, has arrived at science fiction 
with a deeper meaning. The latter is the result of the fact 
that all the situations he creates have connotations other than 
the obvious ones, and are in fact a vehicle for what the painter 
has to say rather than a justification in themselves. 

One may ask—is Matta’s science fiction imagery a direct 
result of his earlier concern with magic ? It seems that the 
continuity in his work is constituted by the ideas and feelings 
the artist wishes to express, and that his early imagery was due 
purely to his interest in the occult, which provided him with 
an extoriorisation for what he had to say, and that the ‘organis- 
ation creatures’ from outer space fulfil 
the same function. On the whole it is 
not the ideas that change in the case of 
Matta, but simply the means of pre- 
senting them. 

In 1957 William Rubin wrote about 
modern experience can be resolved 
only when the importance of the irra- 
tional element in human affairs is ade- 
quately appreciated and more clearly 
pictured”. In search for this type of 
clarification Matta has tried to present 
the strange and enigmatic world of the 
unknown as a parallel to the human 
situation, By utilising the language of 
science fiction the artist has found the 
type of communication which is under- 
stood by those who find fascination and 
interest in the mysteries and possibilities 
of the unknown as revealing itself on 
the basis of current knowledge and 
understanding. 

Matta’s recent paintings will be on 
view at Gimpel Fils during May. 


top 
MATTA: Fidéle a la terre, 1958, oil on 
canvas, 45 x 57 in. 


left 
MATTA: Chambre d’espoir, 1958, oil on 
canvas, 314 x 39 in. 
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AN ARTIST POSSESSED 


PIOTR MIECZKO 
AT GRABOWSKI GALLERY 


S° many contemporary artists are concerned only with the 
technique of painting, or at best with a translation of 
visual nature into terms of art, that it becomes almost necessary 
to re-adjust the mind when confronted with pictures which 
embody a human idea. The feat has to be performed vis-a-vis 
the paintings of the Polish artist, Piotr Mieczko, who is being 
given an exhibition this month at the Grabowski Gallery. 
Not that he is unconcerned either with paint quality or with 
the interpretation of nature; but, in his case, the image 
which obsesses his mind and most powerfully finds expression 
in his pictures is that of the unknown prisoners, the innumer- 
able company of his countrymen who suffered in the con- 
centration camps during the last war. Actually he was not 
one of that sad company, and only briefly contacted it at that 
moment of the struggle when freedom came for those who were 
still alive. But the image burned deep; and since then 
he has had—perhaps has sought—opportunities of getting first- 
hand knowledge from those who suffered. 


So his art is cathartic in the Aristotelian sense, purging by 
pity and terror the ills of the spirit which he suffers in 
imagination. Certainly it is tremendously powerful. A single 
figure such as “Number 39651” (the awful anonymity is not 
the least horror) swarthed in the striped prison dress ; groups 
of such dehumanised creatures at exercise or performing the 
menial tasks allotted to them ; or—worse still—doing abso- 
lutely nothing but wait for death or the recommencement of 
life: one after another his pictures dwell on this obsessive 
theme. Those with actual physical images of pain—a man 
being beaten while a few fellow prisoners look on indifferently, 
or a naked, living corpse emaciated to mere skin and bone— 
are, in a way, the least moving. His obsession does not lie 
there so much as in the sheer dehumanising of men, the 
barbed wire around their souls, the loss of all individuality. 
Sometimes the images waver between reality and dream, barbed 
wire straggles as a subjective pattern across the painting, or 
the floor is covered with the outlines of parasites, the bugs 
and rats which thrive on blood and garbage. Strangely all this 
horror is usually rendered without being horrible: realism is 
transmuted into art. This because Mr. Mieczko is an artist, 
capable of creating an exciting pattern and of putting his 
actual paint on the canvas in a way that spells a kind of beauty. 


Nor are all his paintings in the Grabowski Gallery exhibition 
devoted to this theme, though I would say that the best of 
them are. Sometimes he dwells on the borderline of it as 
when he deals with the idea of Lazarus and the swathed grave- 
clothes take on a semblance of the prison dress ; sometimes 
he uses his poetic imagination, with its dual quality of inward- 
ness and outward symbol, to suggest and in part depict hap- 
penings in the daily life of England where he has come to 
live. 


Such is Change of Lodging wherein the pathetic belongings 
are being dragged through the indifferent street on a hand- 
barrow, or Sunday Evening where two strangely masked 
children play with a kite. Then there are a number of Welsh 
Landscapes ; not, I would say, so successful as the realistic 
human images which are his forte. Indeed, this still com- 
paratively young artist (he was born in 1919 in Poland, but 
studied his art in England) is best as he keeps nearest to the 
subjective-objective image of humanity for which he clearly 
has so much sympathy. On occasions he strays after abstrac- 
tions which are pattern without purpose; but he is at his 
most powerful when he brings the quite considerable qualities 
of design and manipulation of paint into the service of a 
definite idea. There are already so many painters saying 
nothing in a loud voice that we welcome one who has matter 
as well as manner. HORACE SHIPP. 


Morning Coffee. 
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“Number 39651”. 
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a Welsh Landscape. 


EDGARD PILLET 


JN 1954, in Paris, Groupe Espace mounted an impressive 

exhibition of abstract works. The group, which included 
painters, sculptors, architects, photographers, was concerned 
with the integration of art and society, or rather with estab- 
lishing a direct and important relationship between the work of 
art and the environment as a living space. The idea was that 
a painting, for instance, should be, rather than a collector’s 
item carefully filed in museum archives, a vital part of day to 
day existence. The president of the group was André Bloc, 
and Pillet was one of the chief organisers, Pillet’s work at the 
time consisted mostly of simple flat forms, sumptuous colours 
and a single overall rhythm. He had not resorted to the logical 
development of environmental art by creating tableaux-objets, 
constructions, or sculptures, but continued to work in two 
dimensions. Although the group repudiated individualism in 
the sense that it set out to create dwellings rather than paint- 
ings, and social rather than a personal art, Pillet’s development 
in this direction did not imply any departures from his natural 
inclinations at the time. Marcel Brion referring to that par- 
ticular phase of Pillet’s work said: “He champions absolute 
objectivity: the work must completely eclipse the artist who 
creates it”. By 1955/56 Pillet had succeeded in exploring an 
aspect of the field he intended to cover, and in spite of the fact 
that his work at the time was extremely successful he turned 
to another form of painting and, in a sense, had to start from 
the beginning once more. He said once “I shall never be able 
to paint (as naturally and as easily) as the bird sings”. 


Repliement sur soi-méme by Edgard Pillet. 


On return from Kentucky, where he was a professor of 
painting at the Louisville University until 1956, Pillet’s work 
had acquired an expressionist character. On a central hori- 
zontal axis the artist based a complex design which rose up like 
a skeleton of a city lit up at night. The new image, usually 
characterised by a minor key in colour relationships, was en- 
dowed with a sense of movement suggested by a series of curved 
superimposed black strokes. Paintings of 1957-59 on their 
own, would tend to classify Pillet as an unrestrained romantic, 
and indeed his imagery of the time, though powerful enough, 
had the atmosphere of moonlit woodland scenes, reflective and 
sentimental. The forms extended with a net-like pattern over 
the canvas, which shimmered with the intricacy of agitated 
lines, Recently, the artist had abandoned the loose structure ; 
the movement and the shimmer of colour have been replaced 
by similar qualities in texture, while the image has been con- 
tained within a single form. This form, which is also the 
focus, is a disc placed asymmetrically within the area of the 
canvas, and as the colour radiates in thin lines outside it, the 
definition of the contour is lost to some extent. The mat 
background is black, and because of the simplicity of its re- 
lationship with the disc-image, the recent paintings have a 
strong connection with the paintings of 1951-55. Rounded 
shapes, although rarely circles, are repeated in Pillet’s ‘crucibles’ 
(not melting pots in this sense, but concave cavities). Within 
the carefully prepared hollows, which are built with a plaster 
composition an image emerges. In these works Pillet often 
makes use of calligraphy as a means of creating a structure 
and giving it a content. 

Exhibiting with Pillet at the Drian Galleries will be André 
Bloc. 
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PARIS CONSIDERS SOURCES 


HE almost globular Sources de |’Art Moderne show at 

Paris—a total of 1,346 works from painting, sculpture, 
architecture and related fields emanating from the single 
period 1884 to 1914—should, one thinks, have afforded the 
French an opportunity to shed their insularity in art, Yet, 
despite their reputation for clarity, they demonstrated it less 
effectively when eliciting the multi-national comparison than 
when dealing more strictly with their own tradition. They 
surpass at denoting the central line from Impressionism to 
Post-Impressionism and then forking off into the Fauves and 
Cubists. They follow most aptly the inception of Surrealism 
and its assorted offshoots into the clinical and the unconscious. 
And they are perfectly familiar with Henri Rousseau (as 
subsequently will be seen) and all that stems from him. But 
they do not, on the whole, hearken with the same interest to 
Klee or Mondrian—the latter, for example, has never had a 
thorough going retrospective at the Musee de l’Art Moderne. 
Nevertheless, they were at last obliged to confront many 
contemporary exfoliations in the “Sources” panorama as it 
was unfolded under the auspices of the Council of Europe. 
The very auspices, indeed, assured that no favouritism would 
be implied. 

Recapitulating, this show stepped the visitor into rooms 
devoted to late productions by Monet and Cezanne, then 
ushered him not only among the Post-Impressionists but 
among minor recruits to that movement from the Italians 
and the Dutch. It erred, perhaps, in according walls to 
Willumsen, a Dane whose heavy handedness is not discounted 
by his early spade-work on El Greco. Again, where the merit 
in walls by Hill and Josephson, two demented Swedes, and 
an exaggerated envoi by Kubin, the troubled Austrian ? 
Equally difficult to identify as a “source” were the landscapes 
of Strindberg, who, whatever his accomplishments as writer, 
does not rate correspondingly as a plastician, It could also 
be said that that twilight zone at the century’s end—today 


Dans la 
forét. By 
Henri 
Rousseau. 
1886. 

54 x 47 cm. 
Kunsthaus, 
Zurich. 


By JEROME MELLQUIST 


associated in architectural and decorative arts, at least, with 
Art Nouveau—reflected insufficient grasp by the exhibition 
authorities. Cubism and Fauvism did not falter, and it was 
good that Rik Wouters, the Belgian, did get some of the 
space his volatile work deserves. By contrast, the Futurists 
had been somewhat slighted. As for the Germans, it was 
almost startling to detect the contrasts between the tintin- 
nabulations of the Expressionists and the more subtle chiming 
of Der Blaue Reiter. Even so, Paul Klee appeared impressive 
neither in number nor quality, while portraits by the com- 
poser Schonberg might well have been omitted so as to allow 
Klee the importance he actually won. Villon, Delaunay and 
Mondrian also had their “chapel”. But fervents hardly could 
have been satisfied with what went to Malevitch, the Russian 
Constructivists, Lissitsky, Larionovitch, and such outcrop- 
pings of the Moderns. Swiss museum directors—Franz 
Meyer at Berne, for instance—have understood their signi- 
ficance better. The principal asset of the Paris show, then, 
was that it did at last juxtapose these different schools for the 
French public and thus belatedly help to break down the 
walls of insulation within which that public has been situated. 
No such qualifications need be made about Henri Rousseau 
whose canvases well demonstrate why he became, and still 
remains, the prototype of all Sunday painters—a fact further 
reinforced by his current show at the Galerie Charpentier. 

Rousseau has been subjected to fire by the critics from two 
sides. Originally they reproved him for ineptitude. He was 
a harmless old man who did not need to be shut up, though 
his productions were but one step short of the suspect. Com- 
mentators had become indulgent towards this eccentric who 
had been exhibiting almost annually at the Salon des Indé- 
pendants ever since 1886. Yet they did not think that he 
had arrived at any command over his medium. Even as late 
as 1912 Tabarant, critic for “Le Siécle”, dismissed him as a 
“minus habens who took it into his head to paint. Let us feel 
truly sorry for the poor chap.” He could be compared, per- 
haps, to Ferdinand Lop, the perpetual “candidate” for the 
Chambre des Deputés who flags bystanders with his leaflets 
and ‘is always greeted with a knowing wink. Even when 
Picasso and some of his fellow-bohemians arranged for him 
a banquet, it sprang as much from the man’s freshness of 
character, possibly, as from the untarnished directness of 
what he painted. Maybe the assembled banqueters felt even 
a touch of condescension. 

Yet opinion would gradually reverse itself. As early as 
1937 the same Tabarant who once had virtually ticketed him 
as a refugee from an asylum, actually wrote that his “glory 
had long since reached the peaks”. But if so, how did M. 
Tabarant follow the ascent ? He had merely become sym- 
ptomatic of the bump-and-hollow principle whereby one 
exaggeration presumably corrects another. Similarly, the 
catalogue of the present show does not hesitate to extol 
Rousseau as a Giotto, while certain pen-masters are hailing 
him as among the greatest artists of France. A more level 
understanding is needed, and this can be provided by looking 
steadily at the show. 

Few canvases illustrate his beginning. Only five, and these 
to cover the entire period from 1883 to 1893. Rousseau— 
according to well-weeded biographical identifications supplied 
by Maximillien Gauthier to the catalogue—could not be said 
to have been steeped in learning. Born at Laval in 1844, 
schooled there in the local lycée, called up for military service 


in 1863 and later mobilized for the Franco-Prussian War, he 
was named to a small customs-collecting post in 1872, Re- 
tiring in the early 80’s, he confined himself to painting and is 
known to have done copies in the Louvre from Uccello in 
1884. Further copies followed in 1885. This concludes his 
academic training, if such it might be called. He did exhibit 
at the Indépendants regularly after 1886 and in 1890 met 
up with Gauguin, Odilon Redon, Seurat and Pissarro, who 
are said to have admired his work. The rest of the register 
concerns his paintings. 

He was still groping in the first five canvases exhibited, 
though one forest-scene might have been exchanged for a 
page in a Gothic novel. Still another—a view of Ile St. 
Louis—already practises a telescopic outlook, if a reduced 
one, and darkens the tone of the surroundings. He had more 
fully emerged in a “Sawmill” of 1893-5, though the jagged- 
ness to the pitch of the logs did not typify what he would 
later do. Increasingly effervescent, he produced a “Portrait 
de Jeune Fille” (Ingersoll Collection), enlarging the figure 
to obsessive proportions and situating it within a virtual 
trance. Apparently he could already work in a state of 
exaltation, At the same time his imagination could fly him 
to exotic scenes such as Chasse au Tigre (Columbus Museum), 
though even so its horse might have come from a child’s 
nursery. Still another inhabitant from his world of en- 
chantment was “L’Enfant 4 la Poupée” (1896), the child 
appropriating the horizon against which she sits and 
exhibiting an oddly sage-like face. Here the sky had 
taken that washed milky effect later characteristic of his work, 
while the dottings of flowers move out to the distant sky-line as 
if to engulf a sea. Moreover, despite a seeming maladroitness 
in the distortion of legs and trunk, the very placement invents 
a perspective he might well first have observed in Uccello. 
The figure looms so enormously on the first plane that it 
sits there like a very totem dominating the sky. Once again, 
in “Rue en banlieue” (Findlay Collection), he manifests this 
same command over space, and never, I might add, at the ex- 
pense of the colour. How did he arrive at it ? Apparently 
by a specification of the planes. He animated them and 
established a tension by the pressure of one upon the other. 
Yet this device, as unexpected as a Cezanne’s, was accom- 
panied by still another novelty—his ability to display a street- 
sweeper, as here, in reduced proportions. Foliage, in the 
foreground, starts waves in rhythm through the atmosphere. 
And his typical manipulation had already been clarified. 
Certain portraits can be dismissed. Conceivably they might 
be by his hand, but if so it must have faltered while he looked 
at old daguerrotypes. His “Reunion de famille”, piled up in 
inverted pyramid formation, transfers, one might think, a 
painting to some textile background. 

It has sometimes been claimed that he copied from old 


Tropiques, by Henri Rousseau, 1907. 111 x 162 cm. 
Collection Mrs. Adelaide Milton de Groot, New York. 

books of popular images. Once investigators tried to say 
that he had padded about in Mexico, blowing there, no doubt, 
that same saxophone he wielded in military bands during his 
conscript years. Later it has been more sensibly suggested 
that he, as a solitaire, brooded indeed upon pictures he had 
found in old publications, but that for the rest subjects arose 
from his meditative walks. Other retired douaniers might 
have done the same. They too would have strolled the parks, 
fished the rivers, eyed the fortifications, ambled along the 
quays. But theirs would have been more literal walks. And 
besides, as in a flower portrayal (1901-2), he again fortifies 
his eye for the picturesque with a telling disposition of the 
plane. He could also provoke a rare luminosity in colour, 
his “Myosotis” (actually from the André Breton Collection) 
rivalling a Dutch master in the genre and standing up well 
even with a Chardin, Yet they invoked no such presences 
as he did, and there stands the difference. Still another 
peculiarity of his work is that he often appears to note an 
arrested industrialism before it had encroached upon a suburb. 
His locomotives, though puffing, seem stationary ; his fac- 
tories, if steaming, have been relegated to the size of children’s 
blocks ; his people have not lost touch with the land. 

Still other works might be specified—the famous “Noces”, 
various monkey “encampments” with their oranges, the in- 
imitable “Carriole” transporting Sunday picnickers before the 
day of the motor-car. But if we would understand his hold 
upon the Cubists—dating from about 1905—his faculty for 
composition must be emphasized. This, and that astonishing 
freshness producing an impact comparable, in that sense at 
least, to the immediate veracity of African Negro sculpture. 
He also has been enrolled as patron saint to the Surrealists— 
doubtless because he surprised by his associations: a nude 
ensconced upon a sofa despite tropical surroundings, pipers 
amidst parakeets, and the rest. Yet this still does not pene- 
trate his secret. Perhaps M. Frank Elgar, Parisian critic, 
best sensed it by referring to an état de grace somehow 
mantling the artist. This invested his work with its rare 
fervours, its unaccountable heights, its attachment to an ex- 
pression accessible to few. There he did touch hands, if one 
likes, with the Italian Primitives. No need to compare the 
relative force of the communications. But he knew a country 
they had already investigated. As such, the Charpentier show 
—the first inclusive one here since 1944 (celebrating the 
artist’s birth)}—probably will not soon be surpassed for such 
a marshalling together of canvases. One can only regret a 
stuffing-up with certain dubious accretions. But these almost 
identify themselves and can be discarded. 


Abstract. By Kandinsky. Watercolour, 1910. 41 x 65 cm. 
Galerie Flinker. 
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Kandinsky—subject of a condensed retrospective at Galerie 
Flinker—also figured as a Source, and rightly occupied many 
walls at the Council of Europe’s show, though his role might 
better be classified as that of a Liberator. He did, in 1910, 
one of the first abstract paintings ; he soon would initiate 
readers with his “Art of Spiritual Harmony” ; he collected 
further disciples at the Bauhaus ; he still could magnetize in 
his last years at Paris. Throughout this long campaign there 
can be no doubt that his personal presence did galvanize ad- 
herents and help further to promote his name. Nevertheless, 
it has best been propagated by his work, and the Flinker 
show again proves what it can do. 

The gallery—still relatively new to Paris, by the way—did 
not attempt a wholesale representation. Rather, aided by the 
artist’s widow and still other sources, it submitted 19 titles 
briskly summarizing his evolution. It also secured a scatter- 
ing of woodcuts, etchings, and other black-and-whites more 
or less illustrating the same principles as the 19 watercolours 
exhibited. Equally valuable, it took subscriptions for the 
latest Kandinsky book “Interférences”,* incidentally calling 
attention to a statement by Jean Cassou, one of the book’s 
contributors, about the artist’s accomplishment, “It is”, he 
writes, “a work of annunciation, of good tidings. Absolutely 
nothing planned, shaped, nameable or situable by the hand 
or the intellect appears in it. Scribbling mingles with spots 
of colour, like filaments and molecules floating in a pale area 
under a microscope. Everything is loosened, relaxed, weight- 
less, volatile, and exists through no other grace than that of 
a vague and innocent disorder.” Aptly M. Cassou has here 
singled out two elements—that Kandinsky almost emulated 
an untethered balloon in his wild rockings towards some 
unimpeded destination and that he somehow betrayed a tinc- 
ture of the scientific. The work in the show only served to 
bolster these observations. 

Who, for instance, can deny that in the first example 
(dated 1910) disattached objects fly about as if unlatched in a 
hurricane ? This might be a revolution that would never 
spend itself. He did not perhaps erase all identifications in 
the next picture (1911), intimations of wheels and sprockets 
still subsisting here. But the colour fires up. Had he been 


* “"Interférences’’, 16 aquarelles, 17 dessins et un portrait photo- 


graphique de Wassili Kandinsky. 56 pages. Robert Delphine, editeur. 
Paris, 68 N.F. 


Collage. 
By Mortenson. 1960. 
65 x 50 cm. 
Galerie Denise Rene. 


influenced by Marc ? Or simply overcome by the glare of 
the sun ? Advancing towards World War I, he inhabits one 
watercolour almost exclusively with red, and then, subsiding 
in 1916, still advertises a rush towards emancipation, though 
somewhat simplifying the terms, However that may be, he 
had, as early as 1915, sometimes almost catapulted himself 
beyond his own tumult. He beheld the world as if from 
inter-stellar space and thus even set what he beheld on the 
very round of the globe. Always anchored, so to speak, 
French spatial explorers—Cezanne, for but an instance— 
still tramped the earth and accepted its consolations. Kan- 
dinsky, we might say, had disappeared into the ether. At 
any rate he authorized installation of some other order. Mere 
resemblance, solid anchoring, so-called analysis of forms— 
these no longer pertained. He had come as some new arch- 
angel and his trumpet proclaimed jubilation. If such an image 
be fitting, it hardly applied to subsequent attainments. Some- 
times he plummeted down from his perch. He becomes an 
addict of the diagrammatic (as in work from 1922). Or had 
his afflatus simply diminished ? Other works still beguile 
by their colour and he again veers off when seeming to de- 
capitate church-towers or dangle along beneath balloon- 
shapes. Once (1928) the colour assumes a powdery aspect 
and he even apparently has raided some armoury of mystic 
signs. He pointed arrows, in fact, as if remembering Klee. 
Still later, in the 30’s, colour spots might anticipate a Miro. 
Or, to change the figure, he might have been cavorting in a 
circus. Again, he posited some extra significance to his forms, 
suggesting that only some hieroglyphic-expert might read 
them. Vertiginous, static, colour-shot, or impecunious, he 
still had not lost his verve by the final listings (1940-41). He 
remained tireless, though sometimes possibly depleted. Only 
death, so to say, would exhaust him. Such, then, the re- 
pository of works at this résumé again recalling to Paris that 
it once had been host to a force it then hardly regarded. Yet, 
as I have said, Miro did, and this conducts us directly to 
what he has been exposing at the Galerie Maeght. 

In 1951, it seems, he had perfected a large mural destined 
for Harvard University, whose authorities later requested a 
ceramic identical in size and similar in composition, It is 
fascinating to follow the fume-ridden account in the catalogue 
by Miro’s ceramist Artigas. One could well be standing at 
the ovens, waiting while the artist touches up each of the 128 
blocks composing the total. Yet he has progressed since pro- 
ducing two comparable efforts for UNESCO in 1957-8. 
Then, says Artigas, he worked according to model and could 
trust only to the caprice of the fires. Now he attacks each 
block directly, scoring out his design with a rough wooden 
instrument and later dousing it with colour. All this is per- 
formed upon the floor. After corrections the “cooking” takes 
place, the two ministrants, painter and executant, anxiously 
debating, one supposes, the outcome. Once shovelled from 
the ovens, the blocks again are inspected and, incorporating 
the exact bite of chromium blue, uranium yellow, or copper- 
ish green, back they go, revisions once having been made. 
Thus the inspection did not proceed from a ladder, only after 
the separate blocks had been stood up together. This was a 
more intimate collaboration. As a result, Miro sets masklike 
heads, stealthy anchor and crescent shapes, gong-like oscilla- 
tions, and still other impedimenta into a sooty depth veritably 
approaching the interior of a cave, Surely, if he could 
commit himself to such a task—essentially architectural in 
its implications—other artists might do so likewise. How 
many, I wonder, yet apprehend the lesson ? 

Still another to tap Kandinsky is Mortenson, exhibiting at 
the Galerie Denise Renée. His remains a stricter form of 
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apostleship, this Dane belonging to the more rigorous side 
among today’s abstractionists. Mortensen has sometimes 
been reproached for coldness. Yet the show produces evi- 
dence that, if so, the icy carapace is melting. He even gives 
himself more willingly to colour. In fact, he even submits a 
tribute to his predecessor by preparing stage-sets for Kan- 
dinsky’s unproduced play. Here the very contours undertake 
a plastic conversation that betokens well for the future. 

Elsewhere, at the Galerie de France, Singier pursues a 
more essentially French quarry. He has scoured the sea in 
these watercolours and indeed worked their very surface while 
they were still wet. Here, as before, he nets his Mediter- 
ranean delight, if he does not always invent new dimensions 
for the interstices. As for Fernand Dubuis and his collages 
(Galerie Craven), these represent sallies along a more toil- 
some path. Yet at their best his mottlings, veinings and 
patchings sometimes accumulate a mineral richness seldom 
offered in this medium. 

Acknowledging no sources, either French or otherwise, 
the Cobra group (their cognomen representing a composite of 
Copenhagen-Brussels-Amsterdam, the cities within which the 
original members worked) evolved a tongue jointly amal- 
gamating Surrealism: and abstract signs. One participant 
Corneille, a Dutchman living in Paris, presents his latest 
oeuvre (Galerie Mathias Fels)—a dredging up from some sea- 
shore where flat shapes might have taken their polish from 
the rain, while a more pebblish consistency derives directly 
from smaller particles. Yet he knows how to assemble them. 
“Assemble” is hardly the word for Wols, who shares his 
show. Some today regard him as a source for the fluid 
paintings now identified with the “informel”. He also was 
not foreign to mental dissociation. He possessed elegance, 
but he disturbs. 

Not so Karl-John Longuet, a sculptor who, at 56, has just 


Collage, 
by Dubuis. 
Galerie Craven. 


put together his first one-man show at Galerie Simone Heller. 
Wandering through this vine-trimmed exhibition, one felt, 
despite forms largely sprung from the vegetal, a humanizing 
presence. Sources did not intervene. But a human hand 
had lovingly shaped its objects. This was art. As such, it 
fits us for a habitation. What more can be said of the sup- 
posedly more impressive sources Paris lately has been 
considering ? 


MODERN ART IN LONDON 


ALAN DAVIE AT GIMPEL FILS 


If Davie’s paintings can be generally described as enigmatic, 
the mystery is as much a part of the artist’s experience as 
that of the viewer’s. The reason for this is a complex one, 
but largely it stems from the fact that his paintings are based 
on direct knowledge rather than indirect knowledge, intuition 
rather than experience, and feeling rather than understanding. 
Alan Davie wrote in 1959: “The artist is never sure, because 
he knows that knowledge is of no value and not knowing is of 
more value than knowing which is mere cleverness. The artist 
is always sure, because he has faith in intuition, and intuition 
is knowing without knowledge. So, then, paradoxically, I 
am unsure and sure at the same time.” Out of this apparent 
contradiction are created paintings which contain the synthesis 
of poetry, something spiritual and something symbolic. In 
his early 20s, during his war service, Davie discovered in 
the barrack-room a copy of Walt Whitman’s ‘Leaves of 
Grass’, which stimulated his interest in poetry. Later he 
wrote poems himself, and was, for a time, a professional jazz 
musician ; and, his achievement in painting cannot be dis- 
sociated from these activities. His interest in poetry and 
language may account for the exotic and meaningful titles he 


ALAN DAVIE : Ball Game No, 2. September, 1960, 
oil on canvas, 40 x 48 in. Gimpel Fils. 


By JASIA REICHARDT 


gives his paintings, and also may explain his very consider- 
able articulation in talking about his own work. Although 
Davie’s interest in Zen Buddhism had its beginnings in 1925, 
his preoccupation with mystery and fantasy was evident al- 
ready to some extent when Davie was still at an art school. 
Today his fantasy defies the common concept of reason, for 
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reasoning in Davie’s philosophy is simply an essential stage 
in getting beyond it. Reason, or logic, is an item of human 
make-up that must be both fostered and superseded. In his 
search for illumination, through painting, the artist’s dilemma 
must have a primarily emotional and intuitive solution, but 
that of Davie is not devoid of that type of logic which is often 
disguised within parables, Davie’s spiritual pursuits have not 
detracted him from what is essentially a part of contemporary 
life ; on the contrary, his awareness and the intuitive inter- 
pretation of his environment is very much a part of the direct 
impact of his paintings. 


POLIAKOFF AT HANOVER GALLERY 


The statement made by Poliakoff in 1959: “Si j’étais resté 
toute ma vie dans une cave, j’aurais peint les mémes choses” 
seems as improbable, as it is in many ways true. Poliakoff 
painted his first abstracts in 1938, and although, during the 
first ten years, his search for some sort of coherence and 
direction was considerably varied, there was a certain point 
after which the painter started to proceed with a strange feel- 
ing of infallibility and inevitability along a very narrow path. 
To say that Poliakoff was repeating himself could be just as 
correct as saying that he undertook a very deliberate and in- 
tensive research into one particular problem. Repetition must 
be implied in any very well defined pursuit. To date 
Poliakoff has explored the type of relationships possible where 
colour harmonies are so close that they are almost ambiguous, 
and where space is created with depth and luminosity of 
colour, rather than a formal relationship of areas covered with 
pigment. The recent gouaches on view, because most of 
them were painted in succession, serve to show the artist’s 
method of working. Here, a number of forms and a number 
of relationships undergo a series of permutations, Perhaps 
one of the strange things about these works is that the 
emotional content remains almost constant while the substitu- 
tion of forms and colours takes place. It is as if the artist, 
in a very sophisticated way, had contained and crystallised in 
his asymmetrical paintings, his entire intent and purpose as 
something that is, and is likely to remain, unchangeable. 


RUTH WARD AT GRABOWSKI GALLERY 


The paintings of Ruth Ward are an excellent example of 
‘before and after’. The question here remains ‘before’ what, 
and ‘after’ what, but that would have to be answered by the 
artist herself. There has been a sudden transition in her 
work, but it would be difficult to imagine exactly what was 
instrumental in bringing it about. The ‘before’ pictures look 
like rather cheap wall-paper designs, the ‘after’ ones look 
like paintings that are the result of some forethought and 
planning. In these the artist has tried to establish the re- 
lationship between areas of tones of one colour and contrasting 
textures. It seems clear in this case that an initial discipline 
of colour limitation has helped Ruth Ward towards some sort 
of coherence. 


MIRA HAMERMESZ AT BROOK GALLERY 


The characters and personages painted by Mira Hamermesz 
seem to bear on their shoulders the weight of the world. 
Their sturdiness and bulk is as much a part of their power 
as the sad gaze of experience and preoccupation is a part of 
their presence. The painter has accepted the human image 
in the same way that Joseph Herman had equated it with 
nature, but these seated women busily sewing, gazing, or 
eating, have a more universal quality. They are, so to speak, 
effigies of an idea as well as being identifiable characters. 
The colours—browns, blacks, purples—are rich and deep, 
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SEGE POLIAKOFF : Composition, 1960, gouache, 24 x 18 in. 
Hanover Gallery. 


and the pigment is applied elaborately and carefully, and 
with the same intensity almost that Mira Hamermesz draws 
a line in charcoal. Apart from occasional passages of am- 
biguous drawing and uncertain intention, the images are 
coherent and show the artist to be both talented and com- 
petent. 


AGAOGLU AT DRIAN GALLERIES 

If it had not been for the incident that one day in 1955, 
Agaoglu was being talked to for hours by a crushing bore, 
and sought to relieve his boredom by doodling on some pieces 
of paper, he may never have become a painter. At that time 
Agaoglu was studying for a law doctorate in Paris. His 
studies were irrevocably interrupted following a sudden desire 
to paint, after the above mentioned incident. Agaoglu is abso- 
lutely self taught, never having followed any type of course 
that would acquaint him with techniques or ideas about image- 
making. Although there has always been an image in his 
paintings—the works could really not be described as any- 
thing other than abstracts. The image, one that predomin- 
antly suggests either a human countenance or a movement, 
a gesture, related to the human figure, is in fact what the 
artist starts with. The final result, however, may bear no 
relationship to the concept as an embryo. Through many 
stages, over a period of days, weeks, and months Agaoglu 
repaints and overpaints the form, or the set of forms, with 
which he started out. Although the possibilities of his 
images are extremely varied at the outset, after a while the 
paintings acquire a common personality. Although Agaog'‘u 
says that he would like to use colour, his paintings invariably, 
even when they start out otherwise, by the time the artist 
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TURNBULL : Sungazer III, 1959, rosewood, height 283 in. 
Molton Gallery. 


In August, 1960, Bill Turnbull showed paintings at this gallery 
which were based on the combination of two fields of co'our within 
the single area of the canvas. In his sculptures which will be on 
view from April 19th till May 6th the artist is also concerned with 
the relationships of two forms, but succeeds better in three 
dimensions in making his intention explicit. The sculptures, in 
bronze, stone and rosewood, dating from 1955 to 1960, are well 
worth a visit. 


considers them finished, assume one of three overall colours— 
black, brown or the shade of natural sand. Agaoglu may 
quite genuinely intend to use other colours, but the real reason 
why he does not is, I feel, because he really prefers the bur- 
nished hues of earth. His images are built up in very thick 
impasto which is composed—sometimes of sand and some- 
times of powder colour mixed with plastic. The surface is 
always complex and possibly because it is predominantly 
mat, it gives the effect of great depth. 

Also on view are the works of Derek Hirst, who works in 
the same idiom as Agaoglu, and those of Roy Cross and 
H. Poole. 


LORRI AT GROSVENOR GALLERY 

Perhaps without trying to, Lorri has made use of the 
technique that has become Riopelle’s signature, but in a 
different medium. She uses gouache and collage, but the flat 
strokes of colour change in tone and have something of the 
same animation and variety of tone within a single applica- 
tion of colour. Stylistically Lorri’s work is monotonous. The 
collage elements are not readily discernible as they appear to 


LORRI: Devil's Rood, painting collage, 39 x 59 ins. 
Grosvenor Gallery. 


be sections of one of her other paintings, and fit into their 
new surroundings without the slightest break in the con- 
tinuity of the design. The painter favours blues, pinks and 
reds with which she creates moods—mostly in minor key. 
Certainly she has taste and her work is decorative, failing 


to convey, however, the fact that the artist has anything to 
say. 


ALBERT BELASCO AT PORTAL GALLERY 


A fairy tale utopia is what Belasco has created in his 3 
recent paintings. His floating girls with swinging hair and Be 
enigmatic smiles, embellished with an overall pattern of hearts ig 
or petals, are the product of an unspoilt imagination. Al- ae 
though some of the figures may be reminiscent of those by aR 
Chagall, the latter’s vision is a hundred times more sophisti- Se 
cated. In this sense Belasco is a primitive, although his 
paintings are not, His characters are given a uniform back- ) 
ground (mostly black), and they share a decorative glitter, 
which the painter achieves by spraying thinned oil paint 
through cut-out stencils and then varnishing the whole area of 


the picture. A story I have been told about the artist that is 

as appealing as the paintings themselves, is that Belasco’s 

dreamlike girls had rather sad expressions until about six 
months ago. Since then his paintings have met with success 
and now the girls are endowed with a delicate but a definite 
smile. 


| 
WREN-SARGENT, FULLER, AND KNOBLOCK ees 
AT WOODSTOCK GALLERY | 


Wren-Sargent, from South Africa paints the type of scene ae 
that his local surroundings amply provide. From groups of % 
natives, busily engaged in their various activities, he creates i 
an almost abstract pattern, where the colourful robes become P 
a part of the bright background. He is self-taught and has a 
predilection for unmitigated colour, which becomes the prime 
consideration in his pictures. Violet Fuller paints strangely 
emotive landscapes that evoke an air of mystery. She uses 
synthetic colours and her paintings look as if the scenes she | 
was depicting were seen through coloured glass. Joan Knob- | ie 
lock exhibits figures and plants. Although the figures look @ 
less attractive on account of rather unsuccessful strong pointil- 
liste effects, they contain some very competent drawing. It 
is a pity that the coherent outlines have to be covered up by 
a meaningless cascade of patches of colour. 


POPPERWELL AND STAPLETON 
AT NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


Popperwell has considerable imagination even if what he 
is doing is not completely original. For him the actual sub- 
stance of the canvas can be manipulated with the same 
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variability as pigment—it can be twisted, sewn, stuck, torn, 
and tied in knots. The important aspect of Popperwell’s 
work is the idea, which must be perfected (i.e. made less 
obvious), so that the finished work may be emotionally com- 
pelling as well as intrinsically interesting. 

Judy Stapleton has talent, but her work at the moment is 
sufficiently uneven for one painting to be extremely sensitive 
and the next somewhat vulgar. In one grey painting, for 
instance, where the canvas ground penetrates the agitated 
scribbled image like a bright sky seen through foliage, she 
succeeds in creating a spontaneous yet disciplined image. The 
first quality is due to the nervous and complex application 
of paint, and the second to certain limitations (e.g. colour) 
within which she has set out to create her painting. 


DANTE LEONELLI AT MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


A form can be analysed in two ways. In the first place 
it can be disintegrated into particles, and in the second, it 
can be broken up into components. Leonelli’s progress during 
the past two years indicates a transition from the first to the 
second. Within a background of black, or hardboard-brown, 
a form unfolds like a bursting bud. It seems to outgrow its 
original dimensions, it becomes, or suggests a possibility of 
becoming, something different ; and because of its growth- 
like development it acquires an organic character. If Leonelli 
predominantly uses shades of white and black, it is because 
he is concerned with tonal values rather than actual pigmenta- 
tion. He uses the medium of collage, I feel, not for the sake 
of making collocations of items that have the nostalgia of 
having been produced for some other purpose, but simply 
to achieve a desired effect. Also for that reason, perhaps, the 
artist does not refer to his works as collages but as paintings. 
In Leonelli’s unfolding forms, two specific things may arrest 
the viewer’s attention—a certain superimposed symbolism, 
or reference to symbols, and secondly, an ambiguity between 
the figure/image and the background, arising from the fact 
that there is usually a clear distinction between the two in 
form, but not in colour. In his own words the artist describes 
his aim simply as that of achieving pictorial coherence, and 
any rationalisation of his works that may take place in his 
mind, happens after the event—as a beginning perhaps of 
another painting, The works testify to Leonelli’s considerable 
talent, and are generally so good that it might be worth men- 
tioning that the artist’s only failure in my view, is that he 
sometimes forces effects which are not merited, or needed, 
by the content of his painting. 


DANTE LEONELLI : Painting, March 1960, emulsion paint, oil paint, 
and collage on hardboard. 30 x 24 in. Private collection, London. 
On view at Matthiesen Gallery. 


PAUL NASH AT REDFERN GALLERY 


That Paul Nash was a romantic in the true tradition of the 
British school has never been disputed, but the fact that he 
was a mystic in the metaphysical sense has hardly even been 
mentioned. I consider the latter quality, not of more impor- 
tance, but simply of greater interest since it has hardly been 
dealt with. Nash’s own words: “We are not studying two 
fallen trees that look like animals, but two monster objects 
outside the plan of natural phenomena’”’, indicate the extent 
to which he could envisage the transformation of a natural, 
realistic event into an extension of reality. Although, even 
the most straightforward landscapes, whether in oil or water- 
colour, are subject to stylisation which is unmistakably a part 
of the painter’s vision, the most extraordinary and exciting of 
his paintings are those where some very strange transforma- 
tion has taken place. Many of his works suggest a drama, or 
an aftermath of a drama, yet this effect, or feeling, is almost 
entirely due to the overall mood of the painting as opposed 
to the similarity of Nash’s imagery to some recognisable ob- 
jects and their relationships. Certain uses of perspective 
which are often found in the work of the surrealists were also 
employed by Nash as a key to the suggestion of a mystery or 
an enigma. This use of perspective, a very rarified palette, 
and repeated unnatural juxtapositions (as is the case of the 
Flight of the magnolia, where a flower is seen floating in the 
sky), all contribute to the powerful presence of these paintings. 
Sometimes Nash endowed the forms he created with qualities 
they never normally possessed—animating a piece of rock, and 
giving a tree or a flower the quality of an immobile solid stone. 


PAUL NASH : Mineral Objects, 1935, oi! on canvas, 20 x 24 in. 
Redfern Gallery. 
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JACK B. YEATS AT THE 
WADDINGTON 
GALLERIES 


[F the name of Jack Yeats does not figure as a title on 

glossy volumes, the reason for this apparent omission 
rested with the artist himself. Yeats was adamant that his 
works should not be reproduced, and even when publishers 
assured him that the colour reproductions would be of the 
highest quality, he had only one reply: “The better they are 
the worst they are”. For him each painting constituted an 
‘event’, which, he felt, could not be repeated in the realm of 
illustration. The fact that this prevented him from gaining 
an international reputation, which he in fact deserved, did 
not perturb him. He said: “The paintings will thank you. 
They will say this is something between you and me. I don’t 
ask this out of any moral reason for the sake of principle— 
I had strong ‘principles’ when I was much younger. Nor 
do I ask this through any wish to be obstinate. I just believe 
this is the right way for an artist to feel—let the painting sell 
itself. You hear too often ‘this is a fine work by a man with 
a wooden leg, or a man with one ear’.” 

The watercolours on view have not been shown for forty 
years. Possibly because they have not been seen in reproduc- 
tion that they constitute such a revelation. They place Yeats 
within a universal scale, certainly more than may be deserved 
simply by a harbinger of the Irish spirit and its essential 
character. The watercolours reveal an artist whose compassion 
has enabled him to portray the human countenance within its 
full range of expressions—without comment, without pity, 
without emphasis. Within the delicate background of green 


and yellow appears a set face—expectant and anxious, waiting JACK B. YEATS: Before the Start, 1897, watercolour 

for a race to begin, or, juxtaposed against two petulant urchins and some pencil. 18 x 117 in. Waddington Galleries. 

is a clown, both dignified and pathetic. In this type of inter- did not really create a myth—he lived it, except that then it 
pretation of some human feeling bared momentarily on a face was simply a way of life, and only today, after the artist’s 
lies Yeats’ strength and his very personal contribution. Yeats death, has it become a myth. 


LA CONFRONTATION 


At the Fine Art and Sporting Gallery, Broadway, Worcs. 


HERE is daring in the idea which underlies this Spring Exhibition, for the 

Director of this delightful Gallery is staging a mixed showing of Old Masters 
vis-a-vis the Spaniards and other romantic moderns in whom he has always 
specialised. He believes that good pictures can thus live happily together along 
with fine Georgian and Regency furniture and decoration. So Rembrandt’s Self 
Portrait from Capt. Spencer Churchill’s Collection will face the Constable 
Altarpiece from Nayland ; and a Constable Landscape will hang next to one by 
Ivon Hitchens. So Canaletto and Turner challenge Jack Yeats and the modern 
Palencia ; and Vazquez Diaz hangs between Renoir and Degas. It is a stern 
test for the moderns, but Major Peel believes they can stand up to it. It would 
have been exciting to have borrowed a Stubbs to set in juxtaposition with Raoul 
Millais’ Hunter frightened by Lightning which the artist himself has loaned. 

Some of the Old Masters are on loan from famous collections, some are for 
sale ; and this also applies to the contemporary work, though here the proportion 
available is greater. 

The most intriguing, because the least known over here, are the pictures by 
modern Spanish painters. Benjamin Palencia’s Spanish Landscape, and the one 
by Raphael Durancamps ; the Raoul Millais ; and in particular, an elegant study 
of a woman in a great feathered hat, La Parisina by Vazquez Diaz, painted in 
1907 by this artist who should be much better known here, since his reputation 
both in his native Spain, in Latin America and in Paris stands high. The 
Durancamps Comida en Almansa, an alfresco meal by a group of cattle drovers 
in a romantic landscape, makes a notable contrast to Palencia’s brilliantly coloured 
landscape of the Sierras. A Jugoslav artist, Ivan Mirkovic, contributes the most 
challengingly modern work with his Expressionist Fisherman with his Catch, 
and maybe this is too fierce a piece to settle comfortably even in this deliberately 
varied exhibition. But the Director has the courage of his catholicity. The 
Exhibition opens on April 22nd. 
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VAZQUEZ DIAZ, La Parisina. 
1907, canvas 26 x 14 in. 
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THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM is housing a magni- 
ficent exhibition of the National Art Treasures of Korea 
organised by the Arts Council. This is the first exhibition 
of this splendid Far Eastern art to be held in England, and 
it has the generous backing of the Korean Republic. It has 
been helped also by a grant from the Gulbenkian Foundation. 

Beautifully displayed, the precious golden ornaments, 
sculpture, and tiles from the early centuries ; exquisite Bud- 
dhist sculpture ; the celadon ware of the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries ; paintings of more recent time: this whole art is 
spread before us in about 150 supreme examples. Every- 
thing is so near perfection in its kind that it is almost impos- 
sible to choose works for special reference. The glittering 
tomb treasures, the crown, the girdle, and the rest, which 
confront us at the entrance ; the gilt-bronze Seated Maitreya 
(surely one of the great sculptures of the world); the 
ceramics ; the 30-feet long Scroll Painting of Mountains and 
Rivers without End, or the early XVIIIth century vertical 
scroll of Cats and Sparrows (which in England will run away 
with the show): these remain in the forefront of the memory 
of a first visit, The exhibition remains open until May 7th. 


THe TEMPLE GALLERY in Harriet Street, Knightsbridge, 
is stepping aside from their usual exhibitions of the work of 
up and coming young modernistic artists to stage a most 
rare showing of Icons. Difficult as these precious works of 
sacred art must be to obtain, they have nevertheless found 
nearly thirty extremely fine examples, most of them Russian, 
a few Greek and from other Eastern European sources, An 
illustrated catalogue, to which a great deal of research must 
have gone, tells us much that we would know about each 
exhibit, identifies the saints and subject and gives the source. 
The several examples of the Madonna and Child, in the form 
Hodigetria, the Virgin pointing to the Child as the Way, a 
form traditionally believed to have been invented by St. 
Luke, and repeated in many of the most famous icons, often 
yield the simplest, yet most beautiful compositions of drapery 
and figures. Others of the icons are divided into sections to 
give a sequence of stories about the saints or Our Lord, A 
lovely art, rooted in the Byzantine and persisting almost un- 
altered, conserved in the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church. 

This art of the icon was represented by some of its finest 
examples when, on the day before the Temple Gallery ex- 
hibition opened, Christies sold some of the finest from the 
collection of H.H. Prince Dimitri of Russia. 


WILDENSTEIN are holding another exhibition of Contem- 
porary British Painters. Their scheme of choosing only a 
few artists and giving each one a showing of about half-a- 
dozen pictures is an excellent one, for by this means we are 
able to estimate the approximate aim and performance of the 
painters. On this occasion some of the names are new, 
though Edward Wakeford, Geoffrey Genever, and Brian 
Crouch have been chosen for earlier exhibitions. Caroline 
Leeds, who in private life is the Duchess of Leeds but pro- 
fessionally is a frequent exhibitor of portraits and landscapes, 
is included. The note as usual in this exhibition is that of 
high toned, strongly coloured, figurative painting, chiefly 
landscape, and figure. 

BAMBURGH GALLERIES, at 94 York Street is a newcomer 
among the London galleries, with a new idea: that of the 
now fashionable Victoriana. The first picture exhibition is a 
collection of Victorian Paintings of Fruit, but the announce- 
ment that they are specialising in Victorian and Antique 
China, Furniture, Glass and Nonsense sounds full of promise. 


NEWS from London Galleries 
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Seillans. By E. Bellini. O’Hana Gallery. 


O’HanaA GALLERY April Exhibition is the work of E. Bellini, 
who brings an air of lively elegance typical of the Riviera, 
where he lives at Cannes when he is not in other glamourous 
places painting. Recent showings of his work in Venice and 
Paris have had tremendous réclame. Certainly these brilliant- 
ly coloured studies of promenaders and carriage folk, set 
against vivid yellow backgrounds, of Venetian, Mediterranean, 
and Parisian life, express the luxurious in our contemporary 
world. He reduces everything—figures, trees, buildings, 
horses, carriages—to simple significant forms, fills his town- 
scapes with crowds of attenuated figures: a modernised 
Constantine Guys. 

KaPLAN GALLERY March Exhibition of the sculpture of 
Leon Underwood, so perfectly displayed, has proved the 
success that this veteran deserved. Meantime one other of 
the Kaplan artists, Bella Brisel, is scoring another success in 
an exhibition in Paris at the Galerie Marcel Bernheim. Al- 
though she has only just turned thirty—she was born in 
Jerusalem in 1929—this artist, with her semi-mystical, highly 
individual style, has established herself, not only in her own 
country but in New York, in Tokio, and especially in Paris. 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY Spring Exhibition, scheduled 
to begin on May Ist, will again present about forty 
works, chiefly XVIIth century Dutch and Flemish, but in- 
cluding a few precious early Flemish and Italians, a pair of 
sacred pictures by Zurburan, and a View of Rome by XVIIIth 
century Antonio Joli. Important among the works included 
is the famous Wouverman, By the Forge, which has become 
known as “The Harrington Wouverman” since the time it 
was in the Earl of Harrington’s collection. A precious volume 
from the Earl’s Library written upon it is included in the 
exhibition, We hope to return to this Koetser Exhibition in 
our May issue. 


LINCOLN GALLERY, recently opened at 8 Sloane Street, 
are devoting their second exhibition to two artists from 
Pakistan, Ahmed Parvez and M. J. I. Geoffrey, some oils by 
Martella Salvadori, and some small sculptures by Ivor 
Thomas. Both the Pakistani artists work in a fairly delicate 
vein of abstraction ; the ink and wash of Parvez, the oils 
of Geoffrey forming an intriguing comparison. Salvadori, 
who has recently had a show in New York, builds his pictures 
of patches of pure colour to convey a sense of movement. 
The exhibition opens on April 10th. 
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LOUIS XVI FURNITURE 


Reviewed by RALPH FASTNEDGE 


Louis XVI Furniture, By F. J. B. WaTSON. vi + 162 pp. 10 + 242 illustrations. Tiranti. 50s. 


ME. FRANCIS WATSON’S new book, Louis XVI 

Furniiure, which has been designed to replace in large 
part Seymour de Ricci’s pioneer work on the same subject 
(long since out of print), needs no recommendation to those 
who are acquainted with the author’s Catalogue of the Furni- 
ture in the Wallace Collection (1956). 

With advantage, the subject matter of Louis XVI Furniture 

is confined ‘within narrower limits than those adopted by de 
Ricci’. Wall panelling and objects of gilt bronze are both 
excluded. Mr. Watson, too, is concerned only with the pro- 
duction of members of the Parisian guild of menuisiers- 
ébénistes during the period extending from about 1760 to 
the French Revolution: “Outside Paris little of real distinction 
was produced, for in the French provinces most locally pro- 
duced furniture was merely a pale and usually retardatory 
reflection of the work made 
in the capital.’ The division 
has no close parallel in Eng- 
land, where the masters of 
large workshops, in the capi- 
tal and in the provinces, were 
able to supply articles em- 
bodying the whole range of 
household furniture, often in 
differing grades of quality, 
and where provincial work 
was in fact not necessarily to 
be distinguished from that 
which was London-made. 
In France, the disparity was 
marked. ‘Paris was the cul- 
tural centre of Europe’. Fine 
Louis XVI furniture of Paris- 
ian manufacture was pro- 
duced for a leisured society 
‘under circumstances which 
were uniquely favourable to 
the luxury arts’ and which 
did not apply elsewhere. One 
important factor of many, 
contributing to its individual character, and its superb quality, 
was the control exercised by the Parisian trade guilds. 

The mediaeval guild system had survived in France, with 
few changes, to the time of the Revolution. The system, so 
far as furniture-making was concerned, possessed many and 
considerable advantages. First of these was the enforced 
specialization of work. In the making of any one piece of 
furniture the members of several guilds were necessarily in- 
volved. Primarily, there was the corporation des menuisiers- 
ébénistes, combining within its ranks both the menuisiers, 
responsible for furniture carved from the solid wood (usually 
walnut, beech or pine), such as chairs, sofas, beds and screens, 
and the ébénistes, making veneered furniture and using a 
remarkable assortment both of native and exotic woods. The 
corporation des fondeurs-doreurs, whose members supplied 
metal furniture mounts—an essential feature of the produc- 
tion of the ébénistes—was of no less importance. (The 
fondeurs were required both to cast and chase the mounts, 
the doreurs employed on their gilding.) There were, too, the 
peintres-doreurs, who undertook the gilding of woodwork, 
usually by the elaborate process of leaf or water gilding, or 
its painting ; the sculpteurs (carvers); the tapissiers (signifi- 
cantly there were listed in the Almanach de Paris for 1789 
no fewer than 280 maitres-tapissiers); and various other crafts- 
men, such as the serruriers, who performed lesser functions. 

The regulations of the guilds were exacting, standards of 
work were rigidly controlled and membership was limited. 


The Harp Lesson by Lavreince. C,. 1775. 
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No craftsman was permitted to open a workshop withcut first 
having qualified as a master, and qualification was a lengthy 
and costly undertaking. A boy entering the workshop of a 
maitre-ébéniste or maitre-menuisier, for example, was com- 
pelled first to serve a period of apprenticeship lasting six 
years ; he afterwards worked as compagnon (journeyman) 
for at least three years and usually for longer, sometimes 
even for life. The system was calculated to conserve 
traditional skills of a very high order. 

The material available for the study of Parisian furniture 
of the period is very considerable. A great deal is now known 
both about individual craftsmen and individual pieces of 
furniture. The regulation by which maitres-ébénistes were 
directed in the revised statutes of their guild of 1743-51 to 
stamp their names, or initials, on furniture that they had made 
is of course well known, and is 
of special interest to collectors, 
Such means of identification, 
however, are  uncertain— 
forged maindrons are readily 
fabricated. The detailed 
knowledge that we possess 
about these craftsmen and 
their work is due mainly to the 
survival, more or less intact, 
of the guilds’ records and to 
the preservation of the archives 
of the Garde-Meuble de la 
Couronne. These latter re- 
cords, which were elaborately 
kept, provide a mass of in- 
formation, which is of the 
greatest value. The Royal 
furniture is in large part ex- 
tant and is precisely datable 
by reason of their existence. 
Again, contemporary works 
such as L’Art du Menuisier, 
a trade manual by André 
Roubo, a practising com- 
pagnon-menuisier, which was issued in parts between 
1769 and 1775 and the illustrated articles in Diderot and 
D’Alembert’s Encyclopédie . . . (1751-77) are sources of the 
greatest importance for their comments on and explanations 
of contemporary practice. 

Louis XVI Furniture is an excellent book, perceptively 
written, and it is difficult to commend too highly the author’s 
presentation (and reduction) of material, gathered from ex- 
haustive research of such sources. His account of the subject 
(often illuminated and enlivened by the unfamiliar), based on 
close examination of furniture of the period, is exact, com- 
prehensive and immensely informative. The main text is 
divided into six chapters, which include an account of the 
development of the Louis XVI style and of the evolution of 
the forms of veneered furniture (ébénisterie) and carved 
furniture (menuiserie), an explanation of the various tech- 
niques that were employed, notes on the Parisian trade guilds, 
on individual craftsmen and designers and on the marchand- 
merciers. There is finally an admirable analysis of the impact 
of French work on England. There are more than 240 plates, 
carefully grouped, and selected to illustrate the enormous 
range of types produced at this period. The notes on the 
plates, which are complementary to the text, are an essential 
section of the book, and add greatly to its value as a work of 
reference. 

Louis XVI Furniture is a book which will be read with 
pleasure, and re-read. 
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PERMANENT RED. JOHN BERGER. 
Methuen. 223 pp. 16s. 

JoHN BERGER has been writing in the New 
Statesman for about ten years. Pasted 
together, his articles would presumably 
fill at least five books. Unfortunately, 
what makes a good weekly column in a 
literary-political review does not necessarily 
make good material for a book. 

A review reader expects informed pro- 
vocative comment on some topical aspect 
of the arts. The space allowed is in- 
variably so small that he accepts all the 
begged questions, the thinly sketched out- 
lines, and even the most outrageous judg- 
ments, provided that the case is attrac- 
tively argued and stimulates his own 
counter-thoughts. 

Berger’s comments are nothing if not 
provocative ; they are also lucidly pre- 
sented. One may admire him, in fact, 
as a columnist, without having the least 
respect for him as a critic. He is in his 
own words a marxist or “progressive” 
critic, and he has often been praised for 
the forthright independence of his views. 
Yet independence is surely not the right 
word for his blind and irrelevant applica- 
tion of political beliefs. 

“Permanent Red” contains over fifty 
essays, almost all based on New Statesman 
articles. In his introduction, he discusses 
the objects of criticism and explains that 
his own test is “Does this work help to 
encourage men to know and claim their 
social rights?” Using this test, in subse- 
quent pages, he manages to miss the point 
absolutely, e.g., of Klee (“can hardly 
be considered an artist at all”), Pollock 
(“meaningless”), Dubuffet (“on a bomb- 
site, nobody would pick them up”), Richier 


WALTER EXNER’S magnificent study 


HIROSHIGE 


(“cannot be judged within the context of 
art’), Bonnard (“a sort of urban Claude ; 
a lost Arcadia lies beyond his french win- 
dows”), etc., etc. 


Although the publishers call it “a 
systematic attempt to place contemporary 
art in a critical perspective”, it may be 
remarked that Pollock is the only American 
painter who is even mentioned ; perhaps 
we are to understand that all the others 
are to be included in his comprehensive 
dismissal of the Biennale as being mud, 
nothing but mud. 


It is a serious error of his plan that he 
begins with the artists he contemns. By 
the time he comes to those he admires his 
admiration, somehow, seems to count for 
less—whether it is Gris, Lipchitz, Leger, 
etc., or those younger artists at home, such 
as Fullard and Auerbach, that he would 
champion, 

CaroL HocBen. 


PREVOST, JEAN Louis. “Bouquets... 
Flowers and Fruits”. With captions 
from the original text and an intro- 
duction by E. Pischel. pp. 44, 18 
colour plates 153 x 11% in. Mac- 
Donald. 63s. 


VerY little is known about Jean Louis 
Prévost (about 1760-1810). He came from 
a long line of artists and was a pupil of 
the famous Bachelier who was art direc- 
tor of the Vincennes and Sévres porcelain 
factory from 1751. Prévost himself 
worked for Sévres as is indicated by his 
signature on two vases with flower bou- 
quets in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. His elder brother was also 2 
flower painter and with him he colla- 


Hiroshige’s fame rests largely upon his remarkable 
skill at a landscapist. It is impossible to estimate 
with accuracy the number of designs he made for 
woodcuts; it is believed that over 8,000 were printed. 
Of those that survived, some are well known in 
Europe, but many of the 45 colour designs illustrated 
in this magnificent book are now made generally 
available for the first time. Hiroshige’s world-famous 
series are well represented, with plates from the Six 
Tamagawa, Fifty-three Stages of the Tokaido, Eight 
Famous Views of Omi, and many others. 

With his concise and informative text Walter Exner 
provides an essential accompaniment to the plates, 
with details of the artist’s life and a survey of the 
Tokugawa period. There are, too, some lively ex- 
tracts from Hiroshige’s own diary. 
Speiser, Professor of Far Eastern Art at the 
University of Cologne, has written an introduction to 
this valuable record of Hiroshige’s work. 63s 
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Dangerous Corner 


An Autobiography 


ELEK BOOKS, 14 Gt. James St., London, W.C.1 


borated in the production of the Hortus 
Cellensis in 12 volumes, the original 
gouaches for which are in the Natural 
History Library in Paris. 

This was the age of the great Redouté 
who worked in water-colour and in 
Prévost’s second great work—the Collec- 
tion des fleurs et fruits (1805)—he 
changed over to this medium which he 
also used for a series of drawings now in 
the Coburg Ducal Library from which 
colour engravings were made by Charles 
Louis Ruotte, 18 of which are reproduced 
in this present volume. Ruotte worked 
in London with Bartolozzi and from him 
learned the technique of stipple engraving 
in which the tonal quality is obtained by 
the use of dots. The colour was printed 
not from a series of ‘progressives’, one for 
each colour, but: from a single plate 
coloured with each tint by hand, a lengthy 
process which Redouté says “we invented 
in 1796”. 

In this book the plates are reproduced 
in photo-litho from Ruotte’s engravings 
with a varying degree of success. Prévost’s 
bouquets, in which wild and garden 
flowers are sometimes mixed, reveal his 
skill as a designer and a colourist. He 
does not have the unfailing eye for a 
composition which van Spaendonck and 
Redouté always had but his draughtsman- 
ship is technically of a high order. 

The reproductions in this handsome 
folio are of the original size and short 
notes accompany each plate written 
by Emy Pischel who has also written the 
introduction. This is an attractive piece 
of book production, the introduction and 
notes being printed on a lavender laid 
paper. PHILIP JAMES. 
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MICHELANGELO. By CHARLES DE 
Toinay. Vol. V. The Final Period. 
Princeton University Press. £12. 

THE fifth volume of Dr. Tolnay’s monu- 

mental work on Michelangelo covers the 

last 30 years of his life from 1534 when 
he finally took up residence in Rome until 
his death in 1564. It does not, however, 

complete the author’s labours, for a 

further volume on the artist’s activities 

as an architect and a poet is promised. 

Unlike the three preceding volumes which 

have each dealt mainly with an in- 

dividual work of art—the Sistine ceiling, 
the Medici chapel and the tomb of Julius 

II respectively—the book under review 

embraces a variety of works in different 

media. Firstly there are the final fresco 
paintings. These are followed by a critical 
examination of the late religious drawings, 
those highly finished presentation draw- 
ings made for Vittoria Colonna as vvell 
as the last series with the Crucifixions as 

their subject done after her death in 1547. 

Finally a chapter is devoted to Michel- 

angelo’s ultimate messages to humanity, 

the two unfinished marble groups usually 
referred to (not wholly accurately) as 

“Pietas”. These are the group now in 

the Cathedral at Florence and the so- 

called Rondanini Pieta which since the 
war has been acquired by the Italian state 
and exhibited in the Castello Sforzesco 
at Milan (the group generally known as 
the Palestina Entombment Dr. Tolnay 

dismisses completely as the work of a 

pupil). 

During these last 30 years of his life 
Michelangelo was an increasingly solitary 
giant, a survivor from the Golden Age 
of the Renaissance which had come to an 
abrupt end with the horrors of the sack 
of Rome in 1527. That event had pro- 
found consequences not only for the 
history of art and for the papacy whence 
Michelangelo’s patronage had hitherto been 
principally drawn, but on the artist’s own 
inner life. It brought deep changes into the 
character of his work. He was deeply 
conscious of the evils which had rent the 
Church of Christ asunder and of which 
the sack of Rome was merely a single 
manifestation. At the same time he was 
agonisingly conscious of his own burden 
of sin and of a profound need for per- 
sonal salvation. In addition, as a con- 
vinced republican, he had become increas- 
ingly embittered by the re-establishment 
of Medici absolutism in Florence. A 
further source of despondency was the 
frustrations which prevented him from 
completing what he wished to be the 
crowning work of his life, the tomb of 
Julius II, For this reason he was at first 
unwilling to undertake the two commis- 
sions that the new Pope Paul III offered 
him: the completion of his decoration of 
the Sistine chapel with the Last Judgment 
on the east wall and afterwards the frescos 
of the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter in the Capella 
Paolina. But once persuaded to under- 
take them, his intense urge towards the 
expression of his inner life led him to 
create in the Last Fudgment an entirely 
new type of art radically different in style 
from his adjacent decorations of the ceiling 
of the chapel. 

Certain modern scholars have seen this 
painting as intimately linked with the rise 
of the new style known to our fathers as 
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Late Renaissance and more familiar today 
under its German-invented title “Man- 
nerism”, a view with which Dr. Tolnay 
is by no means wholly in sympathy. 
Nevertheless, however we may define 
Mannerism it is certainly a phase of the 
art of the Counter Reformation. But 
although Michelangelo was profoundly 
concerned with the necessity for reform 
of the church (he was closely associated 
with the Oratorio del Divino Amore, one 
of the earliest focal points of the so-called 
“Italian Reformation”), his late works 
are perhaps best considered (not unlike 
Beethoven’s late quartets) as highly per- 
sonal meditations on the problems of sin, 
personal salvation and the eschatology of 
the Last Fudgment. Relatively (but only 
relatively) lucid in the frescos, these inner 
meditations become increasingly inscrut- 
able in the highly finished presentation 
drawings like The Dream, Il Madonno 
del Silenzio and even more so in the 
final Crucifixion drawings in which Eng- 
lish collections are so singularly rich. 
Although he takes a rather less expan- 
sionist view of these drawings than certain 
recent critics have tended to do, Dr. 
Tolnay makes some highly interesting 
suggestions about them. One of these is 
that the latest Crucifixions were perhaps 
preparatory studies for a projected monu- 
mental sculptured Calvary. His argument 
is based on the discovery (which seems to 
have escaped previous students), of a 
rough sketch for a block of marble ap- 
parently intended for this purpose on the 
back of one of the Windsor drawings 
(Popham and Wilde No. 437). Be that 
as it may, it would seem that the artist 
felt sculpture was the only mode in which 
he was capable of giving concrete ex- 
pression to his ultimate thoughts about 
the human situation and divine love. 
Even so he was dissatisfied with the 
results, possibly feeling them insusceptible 
of being moulded into material form at 
all, for both the late “Pietas” were muti- 
lated by their creator and remain un- 

finished if deeply moving fragments. 
All this and much more emerges from 
Dr. Tolnay’s closely packed text. An 
intimate acquaintance with Michelangelo’s 
works extending over many years and an 
equally wide study of the entire literature 
of the subject (a monumental task when 
one considers that the Steinmann-Witt- 
kover Michelangelo-Bibliographie contains 
2,107 entries and ends in 1926 since when 
the literature of the subject has increased 
vastly) enable him to bring almost every 
possible piece of artistic, historical, tech- 
nical and literary information to bear 
upon the problems he discusses. It is a 
formidable achievement. Although books 
about Michelangelo, like books about 
Shakespeare, are likely to be written as 
long as human beings continue to take 
an interest in the great spiritual achieve- 
ments of European civilisation, it is im- 
probable that Dr. Tolnay’s Michelangelo 
will be superseded. For very many years 
to come it is certain to be regarded—and 
rightly so—as the supreme reference book 

for information about the great artist. 
F. J. B. WATSON. 


NETSUKE. By F. M. Jonas. Distri- 
buted by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. 2 gns. 

Tuts book is something very much more 
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than about the subject of Japanese Net- 
suké, Besides giving the history and the 
symbolism associated with these quaint 
little carvings, Mr. Jonas traces the epochs 
of sculpture in Japan, as well as dealing 
with a number of other miscellaneous sub- 
jects, such as poetry and proverbs, good 
and evil spirits and mythical animals. So 
it would be unfair to complain that no 
mention is made of the significant art of 
the Tea Ceremony Ritual and the rules 
of the meaningful Flower Arrangement. 

It was from the Netsuké that the medi- 
cine box (inro) and tobacco pouch and 
other objects were suspended by a coloured 
silk hung from the belt or girdle. The 
uncanny genius of the Japanese for detail 
work found expression in a number of 
remarkable types of their art. It has been 
argued that the Netsuké carver is not an 
artist in any real sense, because he merely 
reproduces natural objects in miniature. 
But this would not be at all fair ; for the 
fascination and admiration which these 
exquisite little carvings in wood and ivory 
and other materials excite in us is due in 
large measure to the high imaginative 
qualities implicit in them and that went 
to their loving and painstaking fashioning. 


Mr. Jonas’s book is splendidly pro- 
duced and generously illustrated, it should 
be on the shelves of every orientalist, for it 
offers so much within so little compass. 
The subjects of these diminutive carvings 
are classified for ready reference; and 
lists are given of the names and signatures 
of carvers and metal-workers. A table of 
mythical animals, and special biographies 
are also included. 

VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


John Gloag 


VICTORIAN 
COMFORT 


A SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF DESIGN 1830-1900 


John Gloag's profound but lightly- 
worn erudition brings to life our 
Victorian predecessors practising 
their philosophy of comfort in cities 
and suburbs, in the home and on 
road and railway. The striving at 
once for comfort and elegance, and 
the often resulting confusion of 
elegance and eccentricity, are search- 
ingly examined. The furnishing and 
equipment of the home reflect the 
taste of the age—buttoned upholstery, 
loaded overmantels, cabinets, teapoys, 
sofas, whatnots, davenports. Over 
300 illustrations, with the author's 
captions enlarging on them, from a 
variety of little-known contemporary 
sources and from specially com- 
missioned drawings. 50s, net. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


SOTHEBY’S.—A full month of sales includes several of 


importance in each of the spheres of collecting. The dispersal * 


of autograph letters and documents, the property of Martin 
B. Asscher, Esq., which takes place on Monday, April 10th, 
has a number of items relating to the history of the Nether- 
lands and Dutch colonisation in America, and letters and 
manuscripts of artists. These latter range in period from 
Dirck Bleker (a pupil of Rembrandt) and George Hoefnagel (a 
Flemish painter and engraver who died in the year 1600) to 
Delacroix and Van Gogh ; the latter being represented by four 
unpublished letters to a pupil written in the first half of 1885. 
There is also an autograph receipt signed by Raphael Sanzio 
for payment to him of “one hundred ducats of 10 carlins to 
the ducat at the rate of the old coinage” on February 1, 1518, 
probably for the frescoes in the Loggias of the Vatican ; and 
a volume containing letters from Sir Balthazar Gerbier, Keeper 
of the King’s Pictures, one from Rubens, and an inventory of 
the pictures “found in the house of the late S'. Peter Paul 
Rubens K". after his death” commissioned by Charles I from 
Gerbier. 

Chinese ceramics and works of art on April 11th include a 
pair of Ch’ien Lung cloisonné figures of Manchurian cranes, 16 
inches high, enamelled in colours, pottery and porcelain, snuff 


bottles in various stones, and jade and hardstone carvings. 

A sale of silver on Thursday, April 13th, includes pieces by 
Benjamin Pyne, Paul de Lamerie and Peter Archambo, and a 
Louis XIV box by Nicholas Besnier, Paris, 1714. 

A collection of Derbyshire Spar (known alternatively as 
“Blue John’), will be sold on Friday, April 14th. In the same 
dispersal is a XIVth century Spanish parcel-gilt silver Ciborium, 
an early XVIIth century Italian silver gilt Chalice, and a XIIIth 
century Limoges champlevé enamel Crucifix. 

Monday, April 17th, will see two sales: one comprising 
miniatures, watches, scientific instruments and objects of vertu, 
including a Swedish XVIIIth century enamelled gold watch 
and a Breguet subscription watch ; and a large collection of 
Japanese works of art and colour prints of which the sale will 
continue on Tuesday, April 18th. This includes some fine 
Inro, metalwork, and a collection of Kozuka. 

A sale of paintings and drawings of the English school, to be 
held on Wednesday, April 19th, includes works by Turner, 
J. R. Cozens, William Blake, John Crome, Samuel Palmer 
(including one from his “Shoreham” period), Bonington, Gir- 
tin, Constable, Rowlandson, and others; and a number of 
pictures of sporting subjects by Ferneley, Herring, and James 
Pollard. 

A further silver sale on Thursday, April 20th, includes a 
George I tankard by John Backe, 1714, a George II coffee pot 
by John Swift, 1742, a pair of George II sauceboats by John 


Gallery 


Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 


Specialities 


BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
53 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7° 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 


GALERIE LACLOCHE 
8 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 


GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 
12, RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 
10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE ROR VOLMAR 
75 RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 8° 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


STAND 207 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT OUEN 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


VILLAND & GALANIS 
127 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 


BAB 02.12 


ELY 20-57 


CAR 25-04 


ELY 27-20 


OPE 84-77 
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Klee, Picasso, Miro, Chagall 


Marcoussis - Vuillard - Charchoune - Delaunay - R. Dufy - Mouly 


Laloe - Bret - Bauchesne - Arditi - Montanier - Carletti 
NALLARD. Permanently on Show : Vieira da Silva, Tobey, 
Bissiere, Hajdu, Stahly, Aguayo, Chelimsky, Fiorini, 
Mihailovitch, Byzantios, Louttre, Reichel, Moser 


Arp, Drawings 1912—1959 
Reliefs, Sculptures, Tapestries 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Gleizes, Gromaire, Herbin, Jawlensky, Dobashi, Duncan, 
Avray Wilson, etc. 
PETLEVSKI - Lauréat de la Biennale de Paris 1959 
Permanently on Show : Banc - Cremonini - Lebenstein 
Lucebert - Gierowski - Polak 


Andersen, Busse, Clerté, Cortot, Dmitrienko, Foujino, Gastaud, 


Germain, Lacasse, Lagage, Mannoni, Ravel, Key Sato, Zack 


Lucien Mainssieux, Asselin, Lemmen, Camoin 
Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


Kline, Gottlieb, Newman, Rothko, Parker, Noland, 
Louis, Joan Mitchell, Dubuffet, Arp, Giacometti 
Azéma-Billa - Maurice Buffet - Driés - Hambourg - Humblot 
Letellier - Raffy le Persan - Savreux - Oleg Suizer - Thiout 
Touchagues - Vertés 


Pressmane, J. J. Morvan, Simon-Auguste, 
Cathelin, J. M. Gobin, Forgas, etc. 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
Exhibition Francis Delaye—No conventional Pictures 


Charmy - Morére - Neillot - Neveur - Palue 
Parsus - Shart - Thiout 
et Pierre Dumont - Jean Puy - Marcel Roche 
Mathieu Verdilhan - Valtat - Vauthier 


Borés - Dayez - Chastel - Estéve - Gischia - Lagrange - Lapicque 


Lobo - Geer Van Velde 
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Register of London ‘Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


Specialities 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 


DRIAN GALLERIES 


5 & 7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1_ WHitehall 7440 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


GIMPEL FILS 
50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, Mayfair 3720 


CABLES GIMPELFILS LONDON 


GRABOWSKI GALLERY 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


15 DAVIES ST.,W.1. Mayfair 2782; Hyde Park 3314 
CABLES SEVENARTZ LONDON 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W. | 
HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| 


KAPLAN GALLERY 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.I. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.!.  TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.| 
LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
9A NEW BOND STREET, W.| 

J. S. MAAS & CO. LTD. 
I5A CLIFFORD ST., NEW BOND ST., W.I. REG 2302 


JOHN MANNING 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 4629 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 


39 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195-6 
CABLES BONDARTO 


MAY fair 5319 


WHI 8665 


MAYfair 3952 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


Finest examples of XVilth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
‘Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 
Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
by Contemporary Artists 
XXth Century Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 


for Collectors and Museums 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
Contemporary Art 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Paintings, Water-colours and Drawings 
of XVIIth to XXth Centuries. 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


French Impressionists and Important XXth Century Paintings 
Finest Old Masters 


(Continued on page | 37) 
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Sanders, 1747, some Jewish ritual pieces, and other Continental 
silver. 

On Friday, April 21st, there will be a sale of glass, carpets, 
tapestries, and furniture ; including a Ravenscroft pocket flask, 
a collection of decanters with some Irish examples, an 
enamelled opaque white glass bowl, a painted bergére in the 
manner of Thomas Hope of Deepdene, and a set of eight Hep- 
plewhite painted armchairs. 

One of the most important sales of the month, and perhaps 
of the season, of ceramics takes place on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 24th/25th, when the second part of the Otto and Mag- 
dalena Blohm collection will be sold. As the first part, this 
contains Chelsea “Toys”, and very fine Continental pottery and 
porcelain. There are examples from the Frankenthal, Volk- 
stedt, Kloster-Veilsdorf, Limbach, Wurzbiirg, and other Ger- 
man factories ; from the du Paquier Vienna factory, and from 
Doccia and Capodimonte. Readers may recall that the first 
portion of the collection, dispersed in July last year, realised 
the sum of £80,911. The carefully compiled catalogue of the 
present part, with 48 plates of which 4 are in colour, costs £2. 

On the same day as a sale of fine jewels, Thursday, April 
27th, there will begin a two-day sale of pewter, arms and 
armour, works of art, carpets, and furniture. It includes some 
good pistols, with a very rare breech-loading flintlock of English 
make, about 1720 ; a pair of percussion cap target pistols by 
Lepage, about 1845 ; and a pair of silver-plate percussion cap 
belt pistols by Allport of Cork. 


APOLLO 


Finally, on May Ist, a Monday, will be sold a collection of 

early buttons, formerly belonging to the Duc de Meppem. 
CHRISTIE’S. On Friday, April 7th and Monday, April 

10th, will be sales of pictures and drawings, including works 


__ by many well-known artists. 


Oriental porcelain and stoneware, Chinese cloisonné enamels, 
hardstone carvings, and objects of art the properties of various 
owners, will be sold on Monday, April 17th; and on the fol- 
lowing day will be sold a collection of printed books and manu- 
scripts, including military coloured plate books. 

English and foreign silver will be sold on Wednesday, April 
19th, and on the 20th, there will be a sale of French furniture, 
Eastern rugs and carpets, and objects of art. 

Arms and armour will be sold in two sessions on Tuesday, 
April 25th, and the late Dacre Kenrick Edwards’s collection 
of antiquities and wood carvings will be dispersed on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Finally, on Thursday, April 27th, there will be a sale of 
furniture, carpets, etc., with a sale of XVIIIth and XIXth 
century pictures on the following day. 


KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY’S. An important ‘on 
the premises’ sale is announced to take place on May 9th and 
10th. It will comprise the contents of the White House, Den- 
ham, Bucks, by direction of the executors of the late Reginald 
Herbert Leon, Esq., Old Master paintings, furniture, and a 
collection of religious carvings and statuary will be dispersed. 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


ECENTLY, some interesting Oriental porcelain and other 
works of art have appeared on the market, and have 
fetched good prices. Since the war, Japanese pieces of all kinds 
have had a fresh vogue reminiscent of the 1880’s, and anything 
of fine quality, especially if from a well-known collection, can 
be relied on to sell well. The demand for Chinese and Japanese 
works grows yearly, but the Governments and inhabitants of 
those countries are well aware of the importance of retaining 
what has not been exported already, and the market is fed 
mainly from pieces that left the Far East long ago. 

Among Japanese things, the fine netsuke often fetches a 
price that would make a pre-war collector gasp for breath, 
and together with the insignificant size of these carvings they 
must sometimes put off all but the keenest. While much 
collecting of Japanese objects centres in the United States, it 
remains, on the whole, an international interest. Netsuke col- 
lectors are catered for with a bi-lingual journal published in 
Vienna and dealing exclusively with the subject ; which must 
increase an interest that is already strong. In particular, the 
netsuke has been faked cunningly and persistently, and any 
unusual example is almost certain to provoke a storm of com- 
ment from those who did not buy it because, they say, it was 
not genuine. The buyer maintains the opposite view. 


ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 

CHRISTIES.—Chinese pottery and porcelain: a T’ang 
pottery figure of a Bactrian camel covered in green, brown 
and cream glazes, 25 ins. high, 110 gns.—a K’ang Hsi oviform 
vase decorated in ‘famille verte’ colours, 124 ins. high, 68 gns. 
—a ‘famille rose’ part dinner service of 25 pieces, decorated 
with flowering plants, 340 gns.—a ‘famille rose’ bowl enamelled 
with flowers and rockwork, 102 ins. diameter, 52 gns.—a large 
‘famille rose’ bowl enamelled with flowers, 204 ins. diameter, 
200 gns.—a pair of late Ch’ien Lung white figures of rabbits, 
7% ins. long, 58 gns.—a Chia Ching altar set, comprising a 
pair of beakers, a pair of candlesticks and a koro, enamelled 
in colours, 24 gns.—a set of four K’ang Hsi dishes with under- 
glaze blue decoration, 212 ins. diameter ; and another, 187 ins. 
diameter, 120 gns. 

Chinese works of art: a pair of cloisonné enamel figures of 
quails, with detachable wings, 5 ins. high, 140 gns.—a 
cloisonné incense burner and cover enamelled in colours on a 
blue ground, 22 ins. high, 45 gns.—a Han bronze wine vessel 
of oval pear shape, 10 ins. high, 30 gns. 

Chinese snuff bottles: a coral snuff bottle and stopper carved 
with a Goddess and a boy, the reverse with floral emblems, 
34 ins. high, 85 gns.—a malachite snuff bottle and stopper 
carved on each side with a Goddess and flowering trees, 3 ins. 
high, 50 gns.—a brilliantly-coloured lapis lazuli snuff bottle 
carved with an Imperial dragon chasing a pearl, 24 ins. high, 


42 gns.—a coral snuff bottle carved with playing boys, and 
with a green glass stopper, 34 ins. high, 62 gns.—a horn snuff 
bottle carved with figures and buildings, and with a green 
jade stopper, 34 ins. high, 46 gns.—an ivory snuff bottle and 
stopper, lacquered in green and red and engraved with figures 
and birds, 42 ins. high, 55 gns.—a mother-of-pearl snuff bottle 
carved with buildings in river landscapes, on a red lacquer 
ground inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and with a green jade 
stopper, 34 ins. high, 62 gns.—a lac burgautée snuff bottle and 
stopper patterned with a lady and a horse on a diapered ground, 
2% ins. high, 36 gns.—an ivory snuff bottle and stopper carved 
in the form of an elephant bearing a pagoda-topped howdah 
on its back, decorated in colours, 44 ins. high, 42 gns.—an 
agate snuff bottle carved in relief in black on a grey ground 
with a Goddess and attendant, and with an amethyst and ivory 
stopper, 44 ins. high, 26 gns.—a moss agate double snuff 
bottle carved as a pair of carp, each with a red glass stopper, 
34 ins. high, 60 gns.—an emerald green and lavender coloured 
jade snuff bottle carved as a basket of flowers, and with an 
orange glass stopper, 2? ins. high, 52 gns.—a snuff bottle of 
blue-grey and white jade carved in relief with two Immortals 
playing chequers with an attendant beneath a pine tree, and a 
green jade stopper, 34 ins. high, 40 gns.—a jade snuff bottle 
of deep emerald green colour carved with an equestrian figure 
and attendant in a landscape, and with a rose quartz stopper, 
27 ins. high, 60 gns.—a rock crystal snuff bottle painted on 
the inside with a European and two elephants, and with a 
green quartz stopper, 3 ins. high, 32 gns.—three rock crystal 
snuff bottles painted on the insides with various subjects ; two 
with quartz stoppers and one with a green glass stopper, 24 
and 23 ins. high, 45 gns.—an amethyst snuff bottle and stopper, 
of plain flattened form, 3 ins. high, 42 gns.—a quartz snuff 
bottle of sea green colour, carved with an Immortal on horse- 
back and with two Immortals playing chequers, the amethyst 
stopper carved with birds on a flowering branch, 33 ins. high, 
40 gns.—an emerald snuff bottle. carved in relief with birds 
and flowering branches, 14 ins. high, 50 gns.—a green and 
red jasper snuff bottle carved in relief with an angel fish and 
with a lapis lazuli stopper, 3 ins. high, 40 gns.—a rose quartz 
snuff bottle and stopper carved with flowering plants and 
rockwork, 34 ins. high, 28 gns.—an amber snuff bottle of deep 
brown colour carved with a male and a female Immortal and 
rockwork and flowering plants, and with a cornelian stopper, 
22 ins. high, 42 gns.—a pale blue chalcedony snuff bottle and 
stopper, carved with birds perched on flowering branches and 
with a finial in the form of a phoenix, 34 ins. high, 34 gns. 


Chinese hardstone carvings: a celadon jade vase and cover 
with peony handles having suspended rings, and carved with a 
band of archaic mask ornament, leaves and scrolls, 7? ins. high, 
115 gns—a dark green jade group of a lady beside 
a phoenix with a spray of peony in its beak, 5? ins. high, 
40 gns.—a pale green and lavender coloured jade vase engraved 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Specialities 


Gallery 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. Mayfair 5767 
McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, W.1. GRO. 3811 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY 


17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.!. GROsvenor 6755 
CABLES BONDARTO 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.! 


OBELISK GALLERY 
15 CRAWFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Hunter 982! 


O"HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | 


PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. | 


PORTAL GALLERY 
16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., 0706 


PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 — WEStern 2647 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


SAVAGE GALLERY 
65 OLD BROMPTON RD., S.W.7__ KENsington 7495 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


Park 7567 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.| 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 

2 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.! REGent 1719 
JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 

60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.1  Welbeck 565! 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| MAYfair 4419 


Old Masters, French Impressionists, Contemporary Art 
XIXth and XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


Old Master Paintings 
Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
! Modern Paintings, Modern Sculpture, 
Ancient Sculpture. 


April 6—22. Oil Paintings by E. Bellini 
19th and 20th Century Paintings and Sculpture 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 
and Lithographs 


Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Work of Leading Twentieth Century Artists always on show 


Specialises in Contemporary British Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 


Register of New York Galleries 


Gallery 


Specialities 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Fine Paintings of all Schools. 


Fine Paintings. 


Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIllth Century 
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with birds on flowering branches, and with scrolled handles, 
7% ins. high—a grey jade boulder carved with an Immortal and 
attendant on a terrace, ducks on a river below, set in a moun- 
tainous landscape with buildings, a bridge and trees, 163 ins. 
high, 290 gns. 

Japanese works of art: an ivory figure of Shou Lao, seated 
and holding a peach and a bamboo staff, 54 ins. high, 35 gns. 
—an ivory group of two figures, one with a stork, 47 ins. high, 
42 gns.—a silver and Shibayama lacquer dish with pierced 
filigree silver borders inset with lacquer and enamel panels, 
12 ins. diameter, 95 gns.—a pair of lacquer and enamelled 
silver vases, with narrow trumpet-shaped necks, 87 ins, high, 
80 gns.—a pair of silver and lacquer vases of hexagonal bottle 
shape mounted with elephants’ head handles, 97 ins. high, 115 
gns.—a large Koro and cover of bronze encrusted in relief 
with birds and flowering trees in gold and silver, 24 ins. high, 
48 gns. 

SOTHEBY’S.—Chinese pottery and porcelain: an Imperial 
Chiin Yao bowl covered in a flocculent lavender glaze with 
large lavender splashes, £105—a Lung Ch’iian celadon vase 
with a squat baluster body and tall ribbed neck, 14 ins. high, 
£95—a T’ang pottery tomb figure of a horse in grey tinted 
ware, and a figure of a water buffalo, £52—a Six Dynasties 
grey pottery figure of a horse, 84 ins. high, £40—a T’ang pot- 
tery figure o: a court lady with tall head-dress and elaborate 
costume, 134 ins. high, £38—a T’ang bowl with green and 
yellow glazes, 64 ins. diameter, £26—a Ming engraved green 
dragon dish of saucer shape, the interior with a scaly five- 
clawed Imperial dragon amongst cloud bands; mark and 
period of Chéng Té, 7 ins, diameter, £250—a pair of K’ang 
Hsi ovoid jars decorated with pheasants, flowers and rock- 
work in ‘famille verte’ colours, 114 ins. high, £140—a pair of 
Chia Ch’ing porcelain ducks painted in blue, red, green, black 
and brown, 10% ins, high, £950—a pair of Ch’ien Lung seated 
figures of hounds seated on their haunches and with their tails 
curled up, 9% ins. high, £220—a ‘blanc de Chine’ figure of the 
Goddess of Mercy seated in /alitisana pose, 132 ins. high, £80 
—a K’ang Hsi tall cup and saucer painted in blue with scenes 
of the Crucifixion, £40—a plate decorated in sepia with a 
Crucifixion scene and centurions playing dice in the foreground, 
9 ins. diameter, £110—a set of nine plates painted in ‘famille 
rose’ colours with carp amongst water weeds and lotus plants, 
9 ins. diameter, £68—an oval tureen and cover and two rect- 
angular dishes, each painted with a coat-of-arms and a motto, 
£35. 

Chinese works of art: a pair of Canton enamel candlesticks 
painted with Turkish, Chinese and European figures, 62 ins. 
high, £55—a Chia Ching lacquer saucer dish deeply carved 
with floral sprays and other ornament, 63 ins. diameter, £53— 
a gilt bronze figure of Kuan Yin, 103 ins, high, £40—a Siamese 
gilt-bronze figure of Buddha, 14 ins, high, £40—a pair of 
ormolu-mounted cloisonné enamel figures of quails, standing 
and each holding a candle nozzle in its beak, 94 ins, high, 
£260—a cloisonné enamel incense burner in the form of a 
duck, 10 ins. high, £78—a pair of Peking glass bowls of Im- 
perial yellow colour moulded with rows of petals, 5 ins. 
diameter, £38—a pair of Ch’ien Lung Cinnabar lacquer cylin- 
drical boxes and covers, carved with figures in landscapes, £28. 

Jade and hardstone carvings: a bowenite koro and cover, 
the latter surmounted by a coiled dragon, 54 ins. high, £38— 
a jade figure of Kuan Yin, standing and holding a scroll, 73 
ins. high, £58—a soapstone figure of a European peasant, 6 ins. 
high, £10—a translucent jade carving of Shou Lao, God of 
Longevity, standing and with a seated stag at his feet, 7 ins. 
high, £400—a pair of rose quartz figures of recumbent horses, 
41 ins. long, £52—a rock crystal koro and cover, 5 ins. high, 
£34—a coral carving of two Court ladies, 64 ins, high, £60—a 
coral figure of Makara Daikoku, standing on a bale of rice 
with a mallet in his right hand and a sack over his left shoulder, 
44 ins. high, £38—spinach green jade inkscreen finely carved 
with men in a sampan on a river in a rocky landscape, 78 ins. 
high, £540—a Persian dark green jade drinking cup, the loop 
handle carved with the head of a dragon 34 ins. high, £1,100 
—a K’ang Hsi spinach green jade cylindrical brush-pot, deeply 
carved with a scene showing Wang Chih and the Gods of the 
Pole Star playing chequers, and with other figures in a moun- 
tainous landscape, 57 ins. high, £2,900. 

Japanese porcelain: A Nagasaki bowl decorated with panels 
containing Portugese figures, 72 ins. diameter, £14—a pair of 
Arita bowls painted with flowers in colours, 8 ins. diameter, 
£45. 


APOLLO 


Netsuke: Included in the fine collection of the late T. B. 
Kitson, Esq., were the following: an amber boulder carved 
with a rocky hill and pine woods and two figures, 32 ins. 
high, £42—an amber carving of Shou Lao flanked by 
Fu-Hsing and Luh-Hsing, 48 ins. high, £135—a 


Chinese amber necklace of thirty-six golden - coloured 


beads, and a Singapore amber necklace of forty-seven beads, 
£75—nine carved amber snuff bottles, three of dark colour 
and six light brown, £230—twelve finely carved amber snuff 
bottles with hardstone stoppers, all but two of a light brown 
colour, £740—a Ch’ien Lung Imperial cloisonné enamel 
jardiniére, from the Summer Palace, Peking; and another, 
£600—a pair of Ch’ien Lung cloisonné rouleau vases enamelled 
in colours on a white ground, 27 ins. high, £105—a pair of 
late Ming cloisonné table screens enamelled in colours with 
figures on a dark blue ground, 114 ins. high, £155—a pair of 
cloisonné incense burners in the form of seated animals with 
hinged heads, enamelled in colours, 14 ins. high, £240—a pair 
of cloisonné enamel picket candlesticks, each in the form of 
a duck standing with wings displayed on a tortoise and serpent 
and with a nozzle on its head, 102 ins, high, £700—a set of 
seven Ch’ien Lung cloisonné enamel altar ornaments, each 
surmounted by a carving in mutton-fat jade, 133 ins. high, 
£660—a Ming cloisonné Cha-Tou Shih enamelled in colours, 
4% ins. high, £440—a Ming cloisonné Ting enamelled in colours 
on a white ground and with gilt metal rim and handles, 34 
ins, high, £600—a Ming cloisonné lotus box and cover enamel- 
led with lotus on a turquoise ground, 47 ins. diameter, £780— 
a pale green jade carving of Shou Lao, standing holding a 
peach and with a boy and a stag beside him, 53 ins. high, £165 
—a translucent pale green jade bowl carved with lotus and 
raised on five bracket feet, 68 ins. diameter, £280—a light grey- 
green jade vase in the form of a lotus leaf raised on intertwined 
stems, 54 ins. high, £440—a pair of Imperial translucent jade 
bowls carved with lotus petals and good luck characters, 68 ins. 
diameter, £1,500—a translucent pale green jade ibex-headed 
bowl, 57 ins. long, £600—a translucent milk-white jade Koro 
and cover, thinly carved and made for the Indian market, 3 ins. 
high, £360—a pair of eggshell jade tea bowls and saucers of 
translucent grey-green colour, carved within and without in a 
double row of chrysanthemum petals, and with double foliate 
handles and loose rings, £380—a translucent pale green jade 
bowl, the interior carved with two birds amongst flowering trees 
and the exterior with birds and lotus in a stream, 92 ins. wide, 
£2,000—a spinach green jade bridal bowl with double bat and 
loose ring handles, carved within and without, 164 ins. wide, 
£3,600—an Imperial translucent pale green jade brush holder 
carved with a continuous landscape with figures; from the 
Imperial Palace, Peking, 1861, and exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1915, 63 ins. high, £5,800. 

PHILLIP’S, SON AND NEALE’S.—An XVIIIth Century 
Chinese dinner service painted in ‘famille verte’ colours and 
with the arms and crest of Wilson Aylesbury Roberts of Pack- 
wood, Warwickshire, comprising 146 pieces, £2,500. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN AND OTHER ITEMS 

PHILLIP’S, SON AND NEALE’S.—A Chelsea teapot and 
cover with globular body and raised foliate decoration ; marked 
with the triangle impressed 5 ins. high, £140—a pair of Chelsea 
figures of recumbent sphinxes on oblong bases, 6 ins. long, 
£170—a Chelsea bowl moulded with cabbage leaves and the 
interior painted with groups of flowers; marked with the 
anchor in red, 6 ins. diameter, £310—a Bow group of two 
lovers with a birdcage, 74 ins. high, £190—a pair of Bow 
candlestick bases modelled with birds on tree trunks with nests 
of fledglings, 6 ins. high, £135—a Bow leaf-shaped dish painted 
in puce and green with a group of fruit within a puce border, 
7 ins. long, £110. 

HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Retford, Notts, at The Old 
Rectory, Carlton-in-Lindrick, near Worksop. A Georgian 
mahogany bow-front chest of drawers with gilt-metal lion mask 
handles and splayed feet, £26—a Louis XVI design parquetry 
commode of bombé form, inlaid in cube pattern in tulipwood 
and harewood and with ormolu handles, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £130. 


ANDERSON AND GARLAND, Newcastle upon Tyne.— 
A biscuit china group of three figures with Cupid, 12 ins. high, 
£28—a pair of Sheffield plate 3-light candelabra on circular 
bases, £21—an inlaid mahogany folding top card table on square 
tapered legs ; said to have belonged to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, £30—an antique mahogany secretaire bookcase with glazed 
and panelled doors, 46 ins. wide, £48—another, 4 ft. wide, £52. 
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Extremely rare Antique Makri prayer rug from Southern Asia Minor. 
Size 6 ft. 4 in. x 3 ft.6 in. Ref. No. 50339, 


The House of Perez 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
Telegraphic address: “Carperezet” 
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Year 1944—II. By PIOTR MLECZKO. Oil on prepared board, 1960. 30 in. x 27 in. 


Paintings by 
PIOTR MLECZKO 
RUTH WARD 


Until April 22nd 


DAILY 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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